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The Biblical Idea of History in its 
Common Near Eastern Setting* 


E.A.SPEISER 


University of Pennsylvania 


Amonc the many celebrated documents from Mari, there is a letter containing 
this invaluable observation: ‘No king is powerful on his own. Ten or fifteen 
kings follow Hammurabi of Babylon. A like number may follow Rim-Sin of 
Larsa, Ibalpiel of Eshnunna, or Amutpiel of Qatanum. There are perhaps 
twenty who follow Yarimlim of Yamhad.”* This incidental comment, addressed 
by Itur-Asdu, governor of Nahor, to King Zimrilim of Mari, is a sage bit of 
historical wisdom. It shows a keen awareness of the composite sources of 
authority and is fully alive to the checks and balances of international relations. 
We have here, furthermore, an unexpected attempt to reach out beyond the 
specific detail to broader general principles. To our surprise we find that people 
of that period were not always just so many unreflecting pawns caught in the 
web of history. Some of them, at any rate, could stand back and appraise 
impersonally the historical process. But it is the date of the message that makes it 
so remarkable. The link with the city of Nahor in the region of Harran and the 
direct reference to Hammurabi of Babylon point unmistakably to the Patriar- 
chal Age. In short, the generation of Abraham, even the very district where 
his family was settled, could not have been strangers to the concept of history. 


* This paper was read at the Second World Congress of Jewish Studies, held in Jerusalem in 1957. 
* See G. Dossin: Les archives épistolaires du palais de Mari, Syria, 19, 1938, p. 117. 
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The Bible is first and foremost a unique distillation of history. Now no 
process of this kind and magnitude can unfold in a vacuum. The people of the 
Bible, who were to make history in more ways than one, were neither politically 
nor culturally isolated from other societies. Like the kings mentioned by the 
governor of Nahor, they did not stand alone. They were an integral part of a 
larger pattern. Hence the ultimate achievement that is the Bible cannot be 


properly understood, still less appreciated, except in terms of the setting in } 


which this work originated, and of the initial values which it went on to 
transfigure and transcend. 

As a work that bears on history, the Bible embodies a variety of incidental 
detail. Its central issues, however, are the larger questions of life and destiny. 
In other words, the Bible is not so much a chronicle of events worth recording, 
or thought to be worth recording, as an interpretation of significant happenings. 
Thus it is essentially a philosophy of history. Now any historiosophy, by 
definition, presupposes an advanced intellectual and spiritual background. It 
requires the backdrop of a major civilization. The ancient Near East was the 
home of two independent historic civilizations, one of which flourished in 
Mesopotamia and the other in Egypt. Accordingly, the biblical idea of history 
has to be viewed in the context of the native historiosophies of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. But before this can be done, it will be necessary to restate for 
purposes of ready reference the salient characteristics of these two dominant 
civilizations of the region. 

All advanced societies must come to grips with two issues above all. One is 
the relation of the individual to society. The other is the alignment of both 
individual and society to nature and the universe. The former is reflected in 
law and government. The latter finds expression in religion. The essence of a 
given civilization will be determined in the main by its distinctive answer to 
these two basic questions. The most pressing political and economic problems 
of the day are secondary and ephemeral in comparison.’ 

The two issues just mentioned are, in turn, interdependent. Yet they are 
seldom in true equilibrium. It is this that makes for the immemorial rivalry 


? Cf. my remarks in Mid-East: World Center (Science of Culture Series, ed. Ruth Nanda Anshen, 7). 
New York, 1956, p.35. The following remarks on Mesopotamia contain a summary of various 
themes which I have had occasion to develop in the following publications: (a) Some Sources of 
Intellectual and Social Progress in the Ancient Near East, Studies in the History of Culture (W.G. 
Leland Volume), Menasha, Wisconsin, 1942, pp. 51-62; (b) The Ancient Near East and Modern 
Philosophies of History, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 95, 1951, pp. 583-588; 
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between church and state. As we go back in time, moreover, our scientific 
) horizons shrink progressively. There may still be a measure of truth in the 
saying that just as mythology is the science of the past, science is the mythology 
of the future. The fact remains, nevertheless, that mythology—or what we 
would today call mythology—had a vastly greater effect on ancient society than 
theology has on modern life. Hence religion in general was the overriding 
factor in the older civilizations and a powerful influence on law and govern- 
ment. And because the religious solution of Mesopotamia differed radically 
from that of Egypt, the two respective societies were sharply at variance with 
each other, far more than is commonly realized. 


The outstanding single feature of the cosmos of the ancient Mesopotamians 
was the tenet that no single god is the ultimate source of power and authority; 
none is truly omnipotent. All the leading figures of the Mesopotamian pantheon 
had themselves been created. Final authority resided in the community of the 
gods as a body. Only the assembly of the gods had the power to choose the head 
of the pantheon, as in the case of Marduk, or to bestow immortality on a human 
being, as was the case with Utnapishtim. This restriction served as an important 
buffer against absolutism, but it also made for uncertainty and insecurity, in heav- 
en no less than on earth. The destiny of the universe had to be decided afresh each 
I year. Nothing was settled for all time, nothing could be taken for granted. 
Another fundamental tenet of the world-view of the Mesopotamians was 
) that human society was an exact replica of the society of the gods, with the 
temple tower, or ziggurat, constituting a tangible link between heaven and 
earth. No mortal ruler, therefore, could lay claim to absolute authority, inasmuch 
as that privilege was withheld even from the highest god. The authority of 
the ruler was thus doubly restricted. On the one hand, his mandate stemmed 
from the gods, to whom he was accountable for his every action. And on the 
other hand, the king was subject to the will of the assembly of his elders, just 
as the head of the pantheon was bound by the wishes of his celestial assembly. 

These twin checks on the power of the mortal ruler—one cosmic and the 
other societal—had a direct effect on the Mesopotamian concept of state. In 


(c) Early Law and Civilization, The Canadian Bar Review, 31, 1953, pp. 863-877; (d) Authority 
and Law in Mesopotamia, Journ. American Oriental Society, Suppl. No. 17, 1954, pp. 8-15; and 
especially (e) Ancient Mesopotamia, in R. C. Dentan, ed.: The Idea of History in the Ancient Near 
East (American Oriental Series, 38). New Haven, 1955, pp. 35-76, and the literature cited in all 
these publications. The present summary was thought desirable for purposes of minimal background. 
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these circumstances, the state could evolve into nothing but a kind of democ. 
racy.” For government by assembly and the circumscribed authority of the king 
could scarcely add up to anything else. The main beneficiary was the individual, 
whose rights were protected by the law—more specifically the cosmic, unalter. 
able, and impersonal law called &ittum,* an approximate synonym of Hebrew 
‘emeth. The ruler was ever the humble servant of the &i/tum, never its master, 
The presence of writing was a further safeguard against abuses or distortions on 
the part of the king. Written compilations of laws are now known to go back to 
the third millennium. The deeply entrenched legal tradition of the land is re. 
flected, moreover, in the hundreds of thousands of documents about the practice 
of law which have been dug up in Mesopotamia proper. The law becomes a 
powerful magnet that draws other areas into the orbit of the expanding Meso- 
potamian civilization—Elam and Anatolia, the Hurrians and the Hittites, Ala- 
lakh and Ugarit. In all these instances the Akkadian language remains the inter. 
nationally accepted legal medium and goes on to serve as a vehicle for cultural 
fertilization in other fields. This dynamic legal tradition was to be reflected in 
part long after the parent civilization had been supplanted, notably in the very 
name of the Babylonian Talmud and in the several legal schools of Islam which 
flourished on Mesopotamian soil. 

In the light of all this, there is no need to refute the all too common assump- 
tion that Mesopotamia subscribed to the concept of a divine king. This view 
is based on superficial evidence lifted out of its proper context. Deification 
of rulers in Mesopotamia was never a consistent, widespread, or thoroughgoing 
practice; it was rather a sporadic and surface manifestation devoid of any 
lasting influence. Hammurabi was never guilty of this practice, nor was any 
of the long line of Assyrian kings, even at a time when their authority extended 
over Egypt. The very idea of a divine ruler was incompatible with the funda- 
mental tenets and spirit of Mesopotamian civilization.’ 

All in all, Mesopotamia’s solution of the ubiquitous societal problem proved 
to be enormously successful and productive. The same cannot be said of her 
concurrent religious solution. Since nothing in the cosmos was permanent and 


* Cf. Th. Jacobsen: Primitive Democracy in Ancient Mesopotamia, JNES, 2, 1943, pp. 159-172. 

* Speiser, op. cit. (supra, n. 2d), pp. 12-13. 

* For the subject in general, cf.R.Labat: Le caractére religieux de la royauté assyro-babylonienne. 
Paris, 1939; H. Frankfort: Kingship and the Gods. Chicago, 1948; C. J. Gadd: Ideas of Divine Rule 
in the Ancient East. London, 1948; Speiser, op. cit. (supra, n. 2e), pp. 63-64. 
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emoc: | secure, there could be no values that were truly enduring. The celestial regime 
king (was unpredictable and capricious. The gods had to be forever propitiated if 
idual, | 4 favourable decision was to be obtained from them at all. This called for 
alter- } constant watchfulness and increasingly elaborate ritual. The cosmos, in short, 
brew | Jacked a true basis for an ethical approach to life. Form rather than content 
astet. | promised the best protection against the whims of heaven. In terms of a philo- 
NSon | sophy of history, the past was desperately important to be sure, but only as a 
ck to | check against the recurrence of previous disasters. It was not a positive factor 
is te Pin the understanding of the present or a more confident facing of the future. 
ictice } In the end, this emphasis on outward forms became a barrier to inward progress. 
nes a} The collapse of Nineveh and of Babylon was due not so much to the superiority 
feso- | of outside powers as to the crushing weight of the internal structure.° By that 
Ala- | time, however, the civilization of Mesopotamia had long outgrown its earlier 
ethnic, linguistic, and political boundaries. 

tural The Egyptian way was in its essential religious aspects the direct opposite of 
‘din > the Mesopotamian. The cosmos of the Egyptians was the outcome of a single 
very } creative process. The demiurge continued his absolute rule on earth through 
hich | a king in whom the creator was perpetually incarnate. The king was thus 
himself a god whose world was as stable as the rhythm of the Nile. Because 
imp- {the land was ruled by a divine mediator, the alignment of society with nature 
view was perfect and complete. In this static cosmos, unveiled once and for all in 
serene splendour, there could be no question about the wishes of heaven. 
ing | Neither was there any room for the kind of impersonal law that the Mesopo- 
any | tamian had in his &éttum. The pharaoh could never be the servant of any law; 
any he could be only its source and master. In the words of John A. Wilson, 


=. 
S 
—) 


‘He, as a god, was the state... To be sure, it was necessary for a new state to have 


ida rules and regulations for administrative procedures and precedent, but our negative 
evidence suggests that there was no codification of law, impersonally conceived and 

ved referable by magistrates, without consideration of the crown. Rather, the customary law 

her of the land was conceived to be the word of the pharaoh... The authority of codified 

and law would have competed with the personal authority of the pharaoh.’? 

— How does this particular blend of religion and government influence the 
Egyptian idea of history? On this point one cannot do better than quote a state- 

sai ment from the pen of H. Frankfort: 

Rule 


} * Ibid., pp. 72-73. * The Burden of Egypt. Chicago, 1951, pp. 49-50. 
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... the Egyptians had very little sense of history or of past and future. For they 
conceived their world as essentially static and unchanging. It had gone forth complete 
from the hands of the Creator. Historical incidents were, consequently, no more than 
superficial disturbances of the established order, or recurring events of never-changing 
significance. The past and the future—far from being a matter of concern—were wholly 
implicit in the present . . . the divinity of animals and kings, the pyramids, mummifica- 
tions—as well as several other and seemingly unrelated features of Egyptian civiliz. 
tion—its moral maxims, the forms peculiar to poetry and prose—can all be understood 
as a result of a basic conviction that only the changeless is truly significant.’® 


The deep, indeed the unbridgeable, chasm between the civilizations of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia—the one with its static and the other with its dynamic world. 
view— should now be fully apparent. The two existed side by side over a longer 
period than the whole cf the present era. In fact, their interrelations go back to 
prehistoric times. Material interchanges between them were unavoidable, and 
important intellectual achievements could not escape diffusion. Nevertheless, 
the widely-held view of the essential similarity of these two great centres of 
civilization proves to be a modern myth. Socially and spiritually they differed 
fundamentally. And their disparity was decisive, since it outweighed their 
similarities. 

It would thus seem that our current practice of classifying civilizations accord- 
ing to their material forms fails to stand the test of subsurface probing. For 
that matter, even our methods of evaluating material remains may need refining 
where such products are but the symptoms of underlying spiritual conditions. 
The mere listing of outward differences may not be sufficient to reflect adequately 
the inner contrasts. Thus the architectural singularity of the Mesopotamian 
ziggurat as compared with the Egyptian pyramid does not begin to suggest the 
depth of the conceptual break between the two. The ziggurat embodied the 
aspiration of the Mesopotamians to forge a living bond between heaven and 
earth, between the abode of immortals and the world of mortals. The pyta- 
mid, on the other hand, was a monumental tribute—impressive but jejune— 
to a dead king. The one tells of hope; the other of resignation. Small wonder, 
then, that the Mesopotamian way was to survive, in countless transpositions, 
long after the physical collapse of the parent states. The Egyptian way lacked 
any comparable means of survival. Consequently, Mesopotamia has left firmer 
links with the modern West, in spite of the intervening distance of space and 


* The Birth of Civilization in the Near East. London, 1951, pp. 20-21. 
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time, than she ever shared with contemporary Egypt, her partner in the limelight 
of history over a period of several millennia. And the dominant factor in these 
relations was the underlying concept of society and the place of the individual 
in it. Egypt and Mesopotamia were as mutually incompatible as totalitarianism 
and democracy—and for precisely the same reasons. 

The biblical idea of history must be similarly viewed against a background 
of ideas of the universe and society—of God, man, and the state. These ideas, 
in turn, have to be judged in terms of their general Near Eastern setting, since 
the world of the Bible was an integral part of the ancient Near East, The ques- 
tion, then, narrows down at the outset to this: How does the biblical ideal com- 
pare with the mutually contrasted ways of Egypt and Mesopotamia? For the 
setting is automatically circumscribed by the two dominant civilizations of the 
region. And when it comes to substance, the Bible is both a primary and a unique 
source on the subject of the idea of history, for the book as a unit is essentially 
a work of history. All the other aspects of the Scriptures are subordinated to 
this central theme. 

The truth of this last statement must surely be self-evident. The Pentateuch 


_ deals with primeval history, the times of the patriarchs, and the gradual incu- 


bation of national consciousness among a people unused to independence. There 
follow accounts of the conquest, the settlement, and the monarchies. Several of 
the later books concentrate on post-Exilic history. But the prophetic books, too, 
are by no means oblivious of the historical process: they are invaluable com- 


_ mentaries on current political and military events. Thus the only portions of 


the Bible that do not address themselves to history in one way or another are 
the Psalms, the three wisdom books—Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes—and the Song 
of Solomon. Yet the very fact that these books were included in the canon, and 
the further fact that certain non-historical matter was introduced into the other 
books, should help to remind us that the Bible as a whole, although conceived 
as history, was meant to be history of a very special kind. 

For the Scriptures were never intended to be a mere chronicle of events, a 
story of certain states, or even the biography of a nation. The reader who is 
interested in such things is told time and again where he can find them: in the 
book of the wars of the Lord,® the book of Jasher,’° the Chronicles of the kings 
of Israel, the Chronicles of the kings of Judah.’* The aim of the biblical authors 


* Num. xxi, 14, * Joshua x, 13. ™ 1 Kings xiv, 19. % 2 Kings xxiii, 28. 
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was of a wholly different order. Their purpose was not so much to tell the story 
of a nation or of nations, as to give the history of a society embarked on a 
particular quest, the quest for an enduring way of life, a way of life that had 
universal validity. 

This inspired objective is implicit both in the tone and in the content of the 
biblical narratives; and it was honoured and implemented by the successive com- 
pilers—perceptive, faithful, and anonymous—to whom we owe the composition 
of most of the individual works, and by the later sages to whom we are indebted 
for the final canon. The story of such a society cannot be told in terms of ac- 
tion and events alone. It has to be woven into an intricate fabric and enriched 
with a variety of pertinent detail: the laws which provide the framework that 
holds the community together; the religious beliefs and practices; the hymns and 


the secular poems, the songs gay and sad, the homely maxims, the affirmations | 


and the doubts. This is how the non-historical sections and books came to be 
included. But at no time did the compilers lose sight of the basic truth that what 


was thus being put together was the composite record of a profound experience | 


of mankind, perhaps the most profound of all if we are to judge from the 
influence of the Bible on subsequent generations. The Bible, in short, is basically 
a work of history, and more especially a work of historiosophy. And while the 
history with which it deals is necessarily limited in time and space and action, 
its ultimate significance is ageless and universal. 

Now at what point in the course of the growth of the Scriptures did the con- 
viction gain hold that this was a subject matter of extraordinary importance, 
inspired and sacred? The final canon affirms this conviction for the Bible as a 
whole. The emergence of the pentateuchal canon carries back the same belief, 
as applied to a portion of the Bible, several centuries earlier. The reception ac- 
corded the book of torah that was recovered under Josiah is proof that the 


concept of canonicity was already known in pre-Exilic days. And the references | 


to the book of the wars of the Lord and the book of Jasher suggest by their 
implied distinction between special and routine writings that works of the non- 


secular kind were earlier still and were immediately recognized as being out of 
the ordinary. 


What is, then, the earliest feasible date for the emergence of a canon—no 
doubt in oral form at first—which was eventually to develop into the Scriptures? 
As yet we have no sure means of arriving at a definite and absolute answer to 
that question. But this much can be asserted even now: the date must be earlier 
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than is commonly supposed. It has to be put ahead of the earliest narrative por- 
tions of the Pentateuch, quite probably before the time of Moses, indeed close 
to the age of the patriarchs. I realize that such an assertion is certain to provoke 
objections from many quarters. It is my duty, therefore, to develop the theme, 
and to justify and defend my position. Before this is done, however, we must 
turn once again to the subject of the biblical idea of history as seen in its general 
Near Eastern setting. 

It is abundantly clear today that, of the two major centres of civilization in 
the area, it was distant Mesopotamia and not neighbouring Egypt that left the 
deeper cultural impress upon Israel. This was to be expected. For in the first 
place, the patriarchs had their roots in the land across the Euphrates and they 
continued to maintain ties with their original home. And in the second place, 
the Egyptian way was static and isolationist, whereas the Mesopotamian way 
was dynamic and expansive—naturally suited to reach out to other lands, Israel 
included. 

These theoretical premises are borne out by concrete evidence. The biblical 
concept of state can be described as ‘democratic’ with at least as much justice as 
the Mesopotamian form of government. It is the ‘people’ (i.e. demos) of Israel 
who have a decisive say as to how and by whom they are to be ruled; it is they 
who set up their kings time and again. The leaders of Israel are invariably pre- 
sented as mortal and fallible. Even a Moses could be guilty of faults all too 
human, faults that were to keep him from setting foot in the Promised Land. 
All this is a very far cry from the Egyptian image of a divine king. To be sure, 
an analogous belief in divine rulers is still occasionally ascribed to the Bible.”* 
However, in our present state of considerably increased knowledge of these 
matters, such allegations amount to little more than an academic anachronism, 
utterly irreconcilable with attested biblical theory and practice. 

The independent evidence of the law, moreover, serves to emphasize the fact 
that in the wide area of cultural correspondence between Mesopotamia and Israel, 
we are likely to be confronted with cases of actual kinship as opposed to mere 
coincidence. In both societies the law was impersonal and supreme; the king was 
its servant and not its source and master. Furthermore, the respective legal dis- 
ciplines are closely linked in spirit and in content, notwithstanding numerous 


® See M. Noth: Gott, Kénig, Volk im Alten Testament, Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 47, 
1950, pp. 157-191 (= Gesammelte Studien zum Alten Testament. Miinchen, 1957, pp. 188-229). 
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differences in detail. And because many of the features that are common to 
both lands can now be traced back to the very beginnings of Mesopotamian 
civilization, Israel has to be regarded in this respect as the cultural descendant 
of Mesopotamia. Israel and Mesopotamia were jointly separated from Egypt by 
a conceptual curtain that could and did prove to be more difficult to penetrate 
than the most formidable physical barriers. 

Such then is the general cultural background against which the biblical nar. 
rative depicts the dawn of Israel’s history by recounting the story of the patriarchs, 
It is a story told in terms of its leading characters. As such it is an undisputed 
literary masterpiece. But is it history? Certainly not in the conventional sense 
of the term. Yet it cannot be set down as fancy. The author retells events in 


his own inimitable way: he does not invent them. What is thus committed to 
writing is tradition, in the reverent care of a literary genius. Where that tradition 
can be independently checked, it proves to be authentic. This much has been | 
evident for some time in respect of a number of incidental details. It now turns | 
out that the main framework of the partiarchal account has also been accurately | 
presented. 

The very opening of that account records God’s command to Abraham to 
leave his birthplace in Mesopotamia and journey to another land on a spiritual 
mission which will be gradually disclosed. There have been those who would dis- 
miss this episode as a pious invention by the author, or as a decorative literary 
form. We now know, however, that wilful devices were not within the writer's 
scope—a point that will be presently developed more fully. To the narrator, at 
least, this particular command was a genuine experience on the part of Abraham. 
As such, it was to be honoured by a long line of later writers, all of whom saw in 
God’s covenant with Abraham the very cornerstone of the spiritual history of 


Israel. Small wonder, therefore, that this covenant is made into one of the two | 
dominant notes which the Bible uses as a recurrent refrain. | 


Now the country that Abraham was thus bidden to leave had achieved, as 
we indicated earlier, enormous social gains alongside an ever-growing spiritual 
deficit. The societal system of Mesopotamia was to spread in course of time to 


* I use here such terms as ‘author’ or ‘narrator’ in the singular throughout, without implying thereby 
that there was but one narrative source in the Pentateuch. For purposes of the present discussion it 
is entirely immaterial to what document a given passage may be assigned. The basic attitude to the 
subject matter is the same in each instance. The nicer distinctions in regard to numerous details do 
not affect the major theme under discussion. 
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other lands, Israel included. But the concurrent spiritual solution lacked the 
same broad appeal. Israel, for one, would have none of it. Can it, then, be pure 
coincidence that Abraham's departure from his homeland is attributed by tradi- 
tion to a need for a healthier religious climate? The stated reasons for this de- 
parture correspond so closely with the facts of the local religious life as to make 
fortuitous agreement in this instance highly improbable. Were Abraham, or 
tradition, or the literary executor of the patriarchal traditions to have improvised 
an exuse for the fateful journey to the Promised Land, none of them could have 
dreamed up a motive more closely in consonance with the actual state of affairs. 

Arrival in Canaan brings the patriarchs within the orbit of Egypt and into 
contact with the Egyptian world-view. But if the Mesopotamian way, in spite of 
its congenial societal features, was to Israel's forefathers sufficient grounds for 
departure, the Egyptian way could be little short of abomination. Exposure to 
Egypt was bound to lead to oppression, spiritually as much as socially. The 
exodus from Egypt was accordingly much more than just a physical undertaking. 
It was more truly and profoundly an act of liberation from intolerable spiritual 
bondage. Indeed, the Hebrew verb employed in this connection (x%*) means 
both ‘to leave’ and ‘to go free’. The term ‘exodus’ stresses unduly the less signif- 
icant aspect of that event. The real emphasis belongs instead to ‘liberation’, and 
more particularly to spiritual liberation; for we are told again and again that it 
was God who freed the Israelites from the bondage of Egypt for the express 
purpose of making them His own people.’® This then is the aspect with which 
the Bible is principally concerned. Hence the remembrance of the Egyptian 
experience becomes the other dominant note in all biblical history, a note that is 
echoed through all the portions of the Scriptures and made into a recurrent 
refrain together with the covenant between God and Abraham. Only an indelible 
spiritual experience could sink so deep into the national consciousness. 

Thus covenant and liberation, the two focal points of the biblical idea of his- 
tory, link up unerringly with the two respective centres of civilization which for 
more than half of all recorded history set the tone for the Near East as a whole. 
The covenant adverts to Mesopotamia, the liberation to Egypt. Each reflects un- 
alterable opposition to the spiritual values at which one or the other of the dom- 
inant civilizations had arrived. All the other aspects of biblical historiosophy— 
its evolution and its pioneering insights, its literary expression and the 


* Exod. vi, 7; Jer. xi, 4; xxx, 22; etc. 
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characteristics of the various writers who left us these accounts—are secondary 
questions by comparison. The migration from Mesopotamia and the rejection of 
Egypt are basic to all that is to follow; they add up jointly to mankind's firs 
declaration of spiritual independence, the resolute proclamation of a new and | 
different faith. 

We come, lastly, to what is perhaps the keynote of this essay: to what period 
should we trace back the idea that Abraham's migration did not entail a change 


in the physical environment alone but that it meant also, and far more so, a 


decisive turn in the spiritual orientation of mankind? It was suggested earlier 
in this discussion that the emergence of this idea may have to be dated to the 
age of the patriarchs themselves—that is to a time close to the covenant with 
Abraham as recorded in the biblical narrative. One could reason, of course, that 
since the tradition about the covenant agrees so intimately with the pertinent 
internal conditions in Mesopotamia, its accepted dating should likewise be given 
credence. But this would be begging the question. Independent support is desir. 
able. Can such support be adduced ? 


We need not look far for an answer. Vast stretches of the second millen- , 


nium in the ancient Near East, hitherto hidden from view, have been brilliant: 
ly illumined in recent years by the finds from Mari, Nuzi, Alalakh, Boghazkii, 
Ugarit, and elsewhere; these have shed much incidental light on the dawn of 
biblical history. The separate episodes in the patriarchal account have thus 


acquired a new status in terms of antiquity and authenticity of background. The | 


work and purpose of the biblical narrator consequently stand out in bolder relief. 

Among the patriarchal narratives which have won, or deserve to win, a new 
respect as a result of the recent discoveries, there are several of exceptional 
significance in that they had come to be used for centuries as criteria of Israel’s 
moral and ethical principles. These include the repeated motif of passing off 


one’s wife as a sister (Gen. xii, 10 - xiii, 1; xx, 1-8; xxvi, 1-11); the transfer of | 


the blessing from Esau to Jacob (Gen. xxvii); and the removal by Rachel of 
her father’s household gods (Gen. xxxi, 19, 30, 32). Each of these passages lends 
itself to a moralizing interpretation; each has been handled apologetically by 
followers and friends, and with indignation or malicious delight by assorted ill- 
wishers. Yet all such moral judgments, if indeed they were in order in the past, 
now prove to be entirely out of place. For the incidents in question turn out to 
reflect with startling accuracy the customs and usages appropriate to the 
patriarchal period; they were peculiar to the societies with which the patriarchs 
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maintained relations, and they are—above all—wholly devoid of any ethical 
implications whatsoever. 

The present context will permit only brief comments on the episodes just 
mentioned as they can now be restored to their proper social setting. The sister- 
wifemotif emerges as a prominent feature of the laws of the Hurrians,”* a people 
with whom western Semites are known to have lived in close symbiosis. Similar 
practices have also been traced to the Hittites.’ A wife who had at the same 
time the status, though not necessarily the blood ties, of a sister happened to 
command greater protection and prestige than an ordinary wife. In the matter 
of birthright, the direct legal consequence was the title to a double and preferen- 
tial share in the paternal estate. Yet the birthright—again in Hurrian society— 
did not always go with the eldest son. In given circumstances the incumbent 
could be designated by the father from among the younger sons. The primacy 
of such a position was thus a matter of the father’s discretion rather than of 
chronological priority.’* And finally, the Nuzi texts revealed some thirty years 
ago that transfer of the father’s household gods was a prerequisite in certain 
cases where property was to pass to a daughter's husband.” 

In the light of these discoveries, all three biblical stories assume a new and 
unsuspected significance. The wife-sister act was based on recognized northern 
practices. The bypassing of an older son in favour of a younger was in harmony 
with the Hurrian habit which left such matters to the discretion of the father. 
And Rachel’s removal of the household gods has ample basis in Nuzi law: it was 
to all intents and purposes the act of a resolute young woman who literally took 
the law into her own hands as a precautionary measure against a greedy father. 

Why is it, then, that the examples just cited, each capable of a simple and 
straightforward explanation, puzzled and misled so many generations of Bible 
translators and exegetes? With the help of hindsight, the answer becomes clear 
enough. The full meaning of these episodes was hidden from Bible interpreters 
because it had already been lost to the narrator himself; otherwise he would 
surely have taken the trouble to enlighten his readers just as he did so often 
elsewhere. Instead, the traditional narrative reflects puzzlement, as in the case 


* Cf. P. Koschaker: Fratriarchat, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 41, 1933, p. 14. 1 Tbid., pp. 1-13. 
* E. A. Speiser: ‘I Know not the Day of my Death’, JBL, 74, 1955, pp. 252-256; cf.also: The Hurrian 
Participation in the Civilizations of Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine, Journ. of World Hist., 1, 
1953, pp. 323-324. 

* §. Smith, apud C. J. Gadd: Tablets from Kirkuk, Revue d’ Assyriologie, 23, 1926, p. 127. 
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of Rachel, or introduces speculation, as in the other instances. That this should 
be so is not at all surprising. The full significance of each episode depends on 
specific practices of a particular society remote in time and space from the im. 
mediate background of the narrator. Much of the motivation had been lost in 
transit. Only the bare details had come down intact. 

In these circumstances, why were the narratives in question included at all? 
The manifest fact that the narrator no longer knew the explanation, yet set down 
the details—details which prove to be authentic reflections of a forgotten civili- 
zation—can mean but one thing: his aim was not to question or to reason why, 
but only to record faithfully what tradition had handed down to him. His task 
was to retell, not to originate. He might lavish his genius on the form, but not 
on the substance. To put it differently, the lives of the patriarchs had already 
become part of an oral canon some time between the period that was being 
depicted and the date of their earliest written presentation. 

Now canon implies sanctity, and sanctity presupposes that extraordinary im- 
portance is thus being attached to the object or objects so venerated. The patriar- 
chal narratives must have acquired such a status well before the date of the 
literary work in which they were incorporated; otherwise the writer would have 
felt free to recast them in terms of hisown time and environment. In other words, 
the author approached this particular material as part of the living torah. In that 
context torah was not ‘law’—which never is the primary sense of this term any- 
way—nor yet teaching and instruction in general. In its canonical sense torah 
stands for the body of teachings which collectively comprise a design for a 
divinely ordained way of life. Law enters into it only indirectly, in so far as the 
inner content requires a shell of formal regulations. 

It is altogether appropriate, therefore, that the narrative portions which even- 
tually came to be included in the Pentateuch should early have been viewed as 
integral components ot the torah, and that they should have been so treated by 
their writer. By approaching the patriarchal episodes as inviolable, by faithfully 
reproducing details whose meaning had grown obscure, the narrator bears testi- 
mony to the prior canonical, or quasi-canonical standing of such material. Pa- 
triarchal traditions had to be viewed with awe because they reflected and illumi- 
nated the divine plan for an enduring way of life, an ideal not envisioned by 
other societies. The seeds of this concept had been planted far away and long 


ago. Their subsequent growth is but another way of describing the entire course 
of biblical history. 
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That the basic concept had a capacity for growth is abundantly demonstrated 
as we move from milestone to milestone, from the patriarchs to the prophets, 
from the prophets to the scribes. The record in which the whole experience has 
been distilled is the product of a thousand years and of many, many hands. Its in- 
sights are composite and cumulative. It reflects many variables. But through it all 
there runs a single central theme, the theme of a quest for a life worth living and, 
if need be, worth dying for. And basic to this theme is a single constant which 
embodies Israel’s own solution of the problem of the relation of society to the 
cosmos. This solution proceeds from the affirmation that a sole and omnipotent 
master is responsible for all creation. But his ways are just and purposeful. Man’s 
destiny is not foredoomed or preordained, for it is affected largely by man’s own 
conduct and by his readiness to embrace the eternally valid teachings of God’s 
torah. By thus being granted a share in influencing its own destiny, by being 
liberated from the whims of capricious and unpredictable cosmic powers, and by 
being freed from the authority of mortal rulers with divine pretensions, man- 


| kind was launched on a new course of responsibility, dignity and hope. 


Once glimpsed and embraced, this ideal could prove to be enormously produc- 
tive and capable of infinite enrichment. It was so in the historic career of Israel. In 
its simplest form it was certainly not beyond the reach of the sophisticated society 
of which the patriarchs were a part. Yet the available records would seem to 
suggest that Abraham alone had the vision and the determination to make this 
ideal his goal. Such at least is the meaning of God's covenant with Abraham in 
the light of the cultural history of his age.*® As an earlier generation used to 
say of Moses—if Abraham did not exist in reality he would have to be recon- 
structed in theory. This might appear to oversimplify the whole issue. Yet the 
most intricate problems can often be reduced to deceptively simple fundamen- 
tals. 

Thus the covenant with Abraham is the biblical answer to the religious solu- 
tion evolved by the civilization of Mesopotamia, a civilization with which 
the biblical way was otherwise in essential harmony. But as a new design for 
living, a new faith of limitless scope, the ideal that the partiarchs had embraced 


* The machinery of covenant is already in full swing in Mari, especially among the west-Semitic 
tribes; and west-Semitic terms are used to describe it. On the other hand, the Hebrew word for 
‘covenant’ ( na ) may ultimately be Akkadian; cf. M. Noth, Das alttestamentliche Bundschliessen 
im Lichte eines Mari-Textes, Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales et Slaves, 
13 (Mélanges Isidore Lévy), 1955, pp. 433-444 (= Ges. Studien, supra, n. 13, pp. 142-154). 
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was destined to be put to its severest test in the other major centre of Nea 
Eastern and ancient-world civilization. The Bible proclaims and the results con. 
firm the fact that the patriarchs’ original ideal proved sturdy enough to withstand 


the temptation of the fleshpots of Egypt and the Pharaoh’s political and militay 
might. The Egyptian way was rejected as a horror and an abomination. Abraham 
and Moses became the spiritual fathers of the biblical experience, and the cove. 
nant and the liberation emerged as its enduring historic cornerstones. 

The pursuit of such an ideal, however, demands unflagging devotion and 
dedication. Such a spirit of sacrifice and self-denial cannot long be sustained 
unless it has become deeply ingrained in the sponsoring society. We thus come 
back to our earlier assertion that the canonical tradition among the people of 
the Book must be older than the age of the pentateuchal writers, older indeed 
than the time of Moses himself. The foregoing discussion has advanced the 
argument that certain significant elements in that tradition have to be traced 
back to the period of the patriarchs. If this were not so, the patriarchal narratives 
could not have been recorded with such startling accuracy, although the writers 
lacked full knowledge of their social implications. If this were not so, the tra- 
dition of God's covenant with Abraham would not have been one of the two 
principal refrains in all the Scriptures. And if this were not so, the historic ex- 
perience of Israel could not have become a decisive experience of mankind. 


Indeed, if it were otherwise, there could never have been the unique phenome- 
non of Israel. 
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Excavations at Meser, 1956 


Preliminary Report on the First Season 


* 


M. DOTHAN 


Department of Antiquities 


Meser is a new settlement near Khirbet esh-Sheikh Meiser, about 12 km. east 
of Haderah; west of it passes the ‘Iron Valley (Wadi ‘Ara), which turns from 
here towards the coastal plain. Meser is situated on the via maris leading from 
Gath (Gitipadalla, Gintu of the Egyptian sources, now Jatt)* to Tell el-Asawir. 
Judging by the finds in these three sites, it would appear that this road was al- 
ready in use in the fourth millennium B.c. 

The ancient site of Meser, measuring about an acre and a quarter, stands on a 
rocky mound partly covered with a thin layer of soil. A few years ago sherds 
and flints were discovered in this layer. Five small tumuli, close together, were 
also discovered within the boundary of the modern settlement at the top of the 
hill, and when three of them were demolished by bulldozers, many sherds were 
brought to light. 

In the first season of excavation,” which started at the end of September 
1956 and lasted about one month, we decided to focus our attention on three 


* See the short communiqué in EJ, 7, 1957 (supra, pp. 127-128). 

* On this identification, see W. F. Albright: The Late Bronze Town at Modern Djett, BASOR, 104, 
1946, pp. 25-26, and the bibliography there. See also S. Yeivin: The Third District in Tuthmosis 
III's List of Palestino-Syrian Towns, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 36, 1950, p. 58. 

* The Department of Antiquities was informed by Dr. F. Berger, Regional Inspector of Antiquities, 
of the existence of an ancient site at Meser in 1955.—The excavation was directed by the pres- 
ent writer, who was assisted by Sara Barkai (recorder), Messrs. R. Gophna (in charge of area B), 
B. Bruckner and H. J. Katzenstein (area A), and S, Moshkovitz (surveyor). The drawings of finds 
published herewith were made by Mrs. P.Levinger, the plan of area B was drawn by Esther 
Kauffmann from data submitted by Mr. Moshkovitz; the photographs of the site are by Mr. G. Rosen- 
baum and those of the finds by Mrs. H. Bieberkraut. This report is published here with the kind 
permission of Mr. S. Yeivin, Director of Antiquities—I would like to thank Messrs. J. Roth and 
Y. Yedidia of the Cultural Department of the Kibbutz Artzi and Messrs, G. Edelstein and E. Doron 
of Kibbutz Meser for their unfailing help during the excavation. I also take this opportunity to 
thank the Menasheh Regional Council for their lively interest and help during the excavations. 
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small contiguous areas at the top of the mound, referred to in the following 
remarks as areas A, B, and C. 
AREA A 

Some 120 sq. m. were excavated in a sounding of this area. A depression up 
to two metres in depth had previously been discovered nearby, which un- 
doubtedly had once been a deep hollow or pit containing remains of former 
habitation. In area A, however, which adjoins this depression or pit, we struck 
rock at a maximum depth of one metre. This showed clearly that in spite of 
the smallness of the area its different strata are of uneven depth. Remnants of 
buildings were few, consisting of two fragmentary rubble foundations and two 
small paved areas found in upper stratum I. Beneath this stratum, on the surface 
of the rock itself, was discovered a thin layer of soil containing sherds and flint 
implements (stratum II). 


AREA B (see Fig. 1 and Pl. 38/39 A) 

In the course of the work it became clear that most of the excavation should 
be concentrated in area B. This area included one of the partly destroyed tumuli, 
which was built of medium-sized rubble piled in a fairly orderly fashion. The 
tumulus was almost ovoid in shape, 30 m. long, less than 20 m. wide, and up to 
1.5 m. high. The stratigraphy of area B is quite clear. Three layers in all were 
discovered, although in the lowest layer (stratum III) excavation was very 
limited in area. Having cleared the surface of stones, we hit upon stone walls. 
These were the foundations of buildings in stratum I. The main elongated 
room (8) had two floors, one above the other, the lower floor and the founda- 
tions belonging to stratum I b (PI. 38/39 B). A smaller chamber (2) adjoined 
this room to the south in stratum I; a paved area (6)—a kind of shelf elevated 
above the floor—was enclosed by a row of stones. 

Room (8) is 8.5m. long and 4m. wide. Nearly all of its foundations and part 
of the walls (up to the fourth course) are still extant, the rubble and mortar 
walls being 60 cm. thick. The foundation walls are not properly joined at the 
angles, so that at the corners the stones hinge loosely. In stratum II, reaching 
beneath one of the walls of stratum I, we found a curved wall which may once 
have formed part of an apsidal building (Pl. 38/39 D). It is 12 m. long, well 
constructed, and thicker than the other foundation walls. It is situated 10-20 cm. 
above the surface of the rock, on top of the debris of stratum III. Beneath one 
of its extremities, a foundation wall belonging to stratum III was discovered. 
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Fig. 1. Meser—area B. 
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In addition to the remains of buildings which plainly belong to one stratum 
or the other, paved areas and fragments of walls were discovered almost on 
the surface of the rock itself. These appear to belong mainly to stratum |] 
since, owing to the slope of the rock in the eastern part of area B, it is impos 
sible to go by the sole criterion of absolute height, according to which they 
would have been attributable to stratum III. 


AREA C 
In area B, and all over the site, we discovered pits hewn in the ground, and ex. 
amined them fairly thoroughly, especially in area C. Their openings are rounded 
in most cases, but they are irregular in plan and vary in depth (PI. 38/39), 
Narrow conduits hewn in the rock lead to some of these pits, which undoubtedly 
served as cisterns partly solving the problem of water supply for a settlement 
situated about 2 km. from the nearest spring. Other pits, to which no canals 
lead, probably served as storehouses. Cupmarks—small indentations of different 
sizes—were discovered near the pits. They seem to have served as receptacles 
for small quantities of water, and were possibly used as watering troughs for 
livestock. There exists no doubt as to the date of at least some of the pits which 
must have belonged to the same period as the buildings. The pit in area B, for 
instance, was covered by the tumulus referred to above, and contained sherds 
common on this site. 
THE FINDS 

After it had become fairly certain that the pits were coeval with the beginnings 
of the settlement, we were faced with the question of how the settlers succeeded 
in cutting these pits in the rock. As if in answer, we discovered five copper adzes 
beneath the apsidal wall—metal tools which had apparently been used for this 
very purpose (PI. 37 C,D). It is not clear why the tools were put there, but the 
fact that all five were found together rules out the element of chance. The 
finds of the upper two strata I and II (those of stratum III being still too few 
to permit a considered opinion) consist of pottery, flints, stone, bone and metal 
objects, which point to affinities with the Ghassulian culture on the one hand, 
and with the Late Chalcolithic period, especially the Jezreel (‘Esdraelon’) cul- 
ture, on the other hand. The specimens described below show marked features 
of both cultures. 

The high pithos, covered with a red slip blackened on one side (apparently 
as a result of open-fire baking), is decorated with applied parallel bands round 
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the body (Fig. 3:6). Although this type of ornamentation is, on the face of 
it, typically Ghassulian,* our specimen has one distinctive feature: instead of 
touching the lower band, the crossed extremities of the upper one hang free. 

Signs of the Ghassulian culture are also apparent in the deep bowl with 
horizontal lug handles, which has painted stripes running round its upper part 
(Fig. 2:5; Pl.40A).* The same type of bowl appears sometimes without han- 
dies and decorations (Fig. 3:9). 

Characteristics of the Late Chalcolithic period are manifest in the high jar 
with the flaring rim and a pair of slightly indented ledge handles (Pl. 40 E). 
Similar jars have been discovered not only in sites of the Late Chalcolithic 
period, but also in sites of the Early Bronze Age I.° The small bowl covered 
with a red wash (Fig. 2:8) is also characteristic of this period. Grey-burnished 
bowls occur frequently, with knobs or sinuous bands round the shoulder line 
(Fig. 2:2, 3; Pl. 40 B). Some of the grey-burnished vessels are decorated with a 
double ridge (Fig. 2:1). A large cariaated bowl, with a burnished cream slip, 
differs in no way from the grey-burnished bowls (P1.40D). This bowl was found 
on the surface of area D, which has not been excavated yet. Close together were 
discovered sherds whose burnish ranges from light yellow to almost pure black. 

The vessels described above clearly represent ceramic types of two different 
traditions. As to the handles—usually an important chronological criterion for 
that period—the most common ones are ledge handles. Beside plain ledge 
handles (Fig. 2:12) we found indented, wavy and oblique-wavy ones (Figs. 
3:12; 4:7, 9; Pl. 40 F). 

The discovery of ledge handles, either pushed up, pinch-lapped or folded, 
is very important (Fig. 4:6, 8; Pl. 40 F). These handles do not have the enve- 
lope-like fold peculiar to the end of the Early Bronze Age; this type of fold 
probably belongs to the Chalcolithic period.® In addition to the ledge handles 
and small lug handles we also found large lug handles, some of which resemble 


* A. Mallon, R. Koeppel, R. Neuville: Teleilat Ghassul, 1. Rome, 1934, Fig. 50. There are many 
similar unpublished vessels in the collection of the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Jerusalem. 
‘Koeppel, ibid., II, 1940, Pls. 79:4, 80:22. 

*R.de Vaux & A.M. Stéve: La premiére campagne de fouilles 4 Tell el-Far‘ah, prés Naplouse, 
RB, 54, 1947, Fig. 3:9 (p.411); J.C. Wampler: Tell en-Nasbeh, Il. Berkeley, 1947, Pl. 8:124; 
R.M. Engberg & G.M. Shipton: Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age Pottery of Megiddo. 
Chicago, 1934, Chart, 12 P. 

* Cf. my article on Problems of Stratigraphy of Megiddo XX, shortly to be published in EI, 5 
(Hebrew). 
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(In Figs. 2-4 the Roman numerals indicate the strata; where the stratum is not given, it is uncertain.) 
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Fig. 4. Miscellaneous vessels and handles, 
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those discovered in Ghassul and in the northern Negev’ (Fig. 4:11, 13; Pl. 40C). 
Some lug and loophandles possibly belong toa‘churn’ type of vessel (Fig. 4:12). 
This seems to be the last appearance of this kind of vessel. 

Large vessels are commonly decorated with projecting thumb-indented bands 
or ropes around the rim or body (Fig. 2:6, 7, 9, 10). The rims of hole-mouthed 
jars and bowls are sometimes plain (Fig. 3:1, 4), but mostly ornamented with 
incisions or indentations (Fig. 3:11), usually diagonal (Figs. 2:11; 3:2, 5). 

Incisions and indentations of this kind prevailed in the post-Ghassulian 
period. However, two special kinds of incision were discovered at Meser which, 
to our knowledge, are unprecedented in this country: (a) deep long or short 
incisions (Fig. 3:7; Pl. 40G), and (b) a pattern of deeply engraved triangles 
(Fig. 3:10). The latter type of ornamentation was found on a special kind of 
pottery, pinkish and hard. Parallels for this technique are known from the 
Neolithic stratum A at Byblos, and some Mesopotamian sites.* 

Still another type of ornamentation, often discovered in the centre and north 
of this country, is the ‘band slip’. At Meser this kind of ornamentation was 
found in an initial stage of development only. We also discovered in stratum I 
the beginning of a kind of painted decoration (Fig. 2:4) which prevailed at 
the end of the Chalcolithic period and at the beginning of the Bronze Age, 
especially in the south of the country. 

The following vessels are of special interest: many fragments of incense burn- 
ers, usually with ovoid windows in the upper part (Fig.4:1) ; bell-shaped spouts 
well known in the Ghassulian period’ (Fig. 4:10), a small jar (Fig. 4:3), jugs 
with one loop handle (Fig. 3:3, 8), or jars with two extending straight from the 
base (Fig. 4:5). The latter are a most interesting discovery in view of the recent 
tendency to attribute to churns all handles extending directly from a flat base. 
The slip covering the insides of these jugs and jars proves them to be open vessels. 

Last but not least among the vessels there is the cornet, most common in 
stratum II (Fig. 4:2, 4; Pl. 37A). Cornets are covered with a slip, which some- 
times has stripes painted on it. This type of vessel, which originated in the 
Ghassulian period, reappears with slight modifications up to the first stages of 
the Late Chalcolithic period.” 


* Mallon, Koeppel, Neuville, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), Figs. 45, 47 (p. 98), 59:5 (p. 111). 

* M. Dunand: Chronologie des plus anciennes installations de Byblos, RB, 57, 1950, Pl. XI, 2; A. 
Néldeke a. 0.: Vierter vorléufiger Bericht iiber die... in Uruk unternommenen Ausgrabungen (Ab- 
handlungen der preussischen Akademie der Wissensch, 1932, 6). Berlin, 1932, Pl. 19 Ce!. 

* Koeppel, op. cit. (supra, n.4), Pl. 91. Cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 6). 
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Among the stone implements there were rectangular ‘cosmetic palettes’, rings, 
and loom weights (PI. 37.A). Perhaps the most important among the stone 
finds is the bowl on a stand (or incense burner) made of basalt, found near the 
surface (Pl. 37B); fragments of such vessels are quite frequent. This kind of 
vessel has been known, with slight variations, from Ghassul,"* Beersheba (Beer 
Safad, Beer Matar,"* and H. Beter), and Haderah’* (where it was made of clay 
or stone). Comparatively few flint tools were discovered. These include sharp- 
ened axes of a type well known from the Chalcolithic period, and ‘Canaanite 
blades, trapezoid or triangular in section. 

The relative scarcity of flints is not surprising. In the period under considera- 
tion metal tools seem already to have supplanted many flint implements. The 
five adzes made of almost pure copper referred to above were probably cast. 
Their most interesting features are the straight and almost parallel sides. Their 
nearest parallel in this country are the ‘bronze’ adzes found at Ghassul.** The 
adzes discovered at Beth Shean” are of the flaring type, and of a somewhat later 
date than those described above. Abroad, similar specimens were found in 
Mesopotamia at Tepe Gawra"’ (stratum VIII), at Tell Brak,’* and in Egypt” 
(dating back to the predynastic period). We have not yet found an answer to 
the question whether the Meser adzes were locally manufactured or imported. 
Finds in Beersheba bear witness in any case to a high standard of metal crafts- 
manship in this country in the Chalcolithic period.” 


CONCLUSIONS 
Metal adzes, as we have seen, were used for the digging of cisterns. The dis- 
covery that water was accumulated in reservoirs so that settlements could 
subsist at a distance from living sources completely alters our conception of 
the founding and distribution of such settlements in the fourth millenninm B.c. 


* Mallon, Koeppel, Neuville, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), Pl. 33:2, 5. 

* J. Perrot: Excavations at Tell Abu Matar, JEJ, 5, 1955, Pl. 18. 

* E. L. Sukenik: A Chalcolithic Necropolis at Hederah, JPOS, 17, 1937, Pl. IV, 1. 

™ The metal was tested by Dr. W. Bodenheimer of the Government Institute of Geology, Jerusalem. 
* Mallon, Koeppel, Neuville, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), Pl. 34:2. 

* G. M. FitzGerald: The Earliest Pottery of Beth-Shan, Museum Journal, 24, 1935, Pl. III:21, 22; 
id.: Excavations at Beth-Shan in 1933, PEFQS+, 1934, PI. II, 2. 

* E.A. Speiser: Excavations at Tepe Gawra, 1. Philadelphia, 1935, Pl. 48:8. 

* M.E.L. Mallowan: Excavations at Brak and Chager Bazar, Irag, 9, 1947, Pl. XXXI:9. 

* W.M. F. Petrie: Tools and Weapons. London, 1917, Pl. XVI:60, 61. 

* Perrot, op. cit. (supra, n. 12), pp. 174-189. 
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It is true that these cisterns were not plastered, but those which we cleared, 
and which had not been damaged by the passage of time, were put to use in 
the winter and proved to be completely watertight. The Meser excavations 
have also contributed towards the solution of the question of dating the ‘cup- 
marks’: those cleared at Meser undoubtedly belong to the Chalcolithic period. 

As regards relative and absolute chronology, the material in hand is as yet 
insufficient to permit a distinctive dating of strata I and II. However, the diver- 
gencies are not great, and the interval between these strata does not seem to ex- 
ceed one or two generations. For the purpose of our report we shall consider both 
strata as forming a single unit. The strong links with the Ghassulian culture tend 
to show that the Meser finds are attributable to the period immediately follow- 
ing that represented by the Ghassulian culture. Their nearest parallel is to be 
found in the upper layer of stratum XX at Megiddo, not far away.** We have. 
also dwelt upon links with the Late Chalcolithic period, and especially with 
its northern phase, the ‘Jezreel culture’. This phase is well represented in neigh- 
bouring sites, at Tell el-Far‘ah,”* Tell el-Asawir,** and in the lower level of 
stratum XIX at Megiddo.** | 

We limit ourselves here to an entirely schematic outline of the most important 
features characterizing the ceramics of the Late Chalcolithic period: the pre- 
dominance, among the various kinds of ornamentation, of the ‘band slip’ and 
the ‘grey burnish’ in the north and centre of the country, and of painted 
ornamentation in the south. 

Comparing the Meser pottery finds with those of Ghassul and others of the 
Late Chalcolithic period, we reach the following conclusions as to the relative 
chronology of the site: strata I and II date back to the time following the 
Ghassulian period and preceding the end of the Jezreel culture. As to the 
absolute chronology, we are forced to fall back upon the results of the radio- 
active examination of two sites in this country. Tomb A 94 in Jericho, which 
contains mostly remains of the Late Chalcolithic period (Wright’s EB Ia), 
was found to date back to 3260 + 110 B.c. H. Beter, representing the final 


Cf. op. cit, (supra, n. 6). 

* de Vaux & Stéve, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), pp. 400-403; 55, 1948, pp. 546-548; 56, 1949. pp. 102- 
138; 58, 1951, pp. 566-590; 59, 1952, pp. 573-583; 62, 1955, pp. 550-555. 

* See preliminary note in JEJ, 3, 1953, p. 263. 

* Similar to the two phases in stratum XX of Megiddo (cf. op. cit. [supra, n. 6]), stratum XIX 
can also be divided into two phases. The author hopes to further this thesis in a forthcoming paper. 
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stage of the Ghassulian culture, was found to date back to 3325 + 150 B.c® 
Taking into account the lapses of time suggested by physicists, as well as 
the necessary interval between one type of pottery and the next in terms of 
relative chronology, a date of approximately 3400 B.c. suggests itself for the 
end of the Ghassulian period, and a date of circa 3200 B.c. for Jericho VII 
(which is parallel to tomb A 94)—coinciding with the second phase of the Late 
Chalcolithic period. This leads us to set the 34th and 33rd centuries B.C. as the 
only possible date for the Meser finds, which represent the first phase of the 
Late Chalcolithic period. It is to be expected that in stratum III, the lowest, 
we shall meet with finds parallel to the Late Ghassulian culture. 


* M. Dothan: Radioactive Examination of Archaeological Material from Israel, IE], 6, 1956, pp. 112-114. 
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B. MAZAR 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue name Tobiah occurs in a prophecy of Zechariah (about 519 B.c.), seventy- 
five years before Nehemiah.** The prophet speaks of ‘the branch’ that shall 
rule in the future and of Joshua, the son of Josedech, the high priest*® (Zech. 
vi, 9-15). In this connection he mentions the rich and well-connected Judeans 
Heldai (in v. 14: Helem), Tobiah and Jedaiah as well as Josiah, the son of 
Zephaniah. It appears from the words of the prophet that these were the 
principal supporters of the Zadokite high priest in the days of King Darius I. 
The last named is perhaps the descendant of Zephaniah, the ‘second priest’ at 
the time of the destruction of the First Temple (2 Kings xxv, 18; Jer. lii, 24). 
The first three were so well known that Zechariah does not find it necessary to 
mention the names of their fathers. We have no information whatsoever on 
Heldai (or Helem);** Jedaiah is the head of the family of ‘the children of 
Jedaiah, of the house of Jeshua’ (Ezra ii, 36 = Neh. vii, 39), who were among 
‘the chief of the priests’ in the days of the high priest Jeshua (Neh. xii, 7). The 
Tobiah mentioned with them is probably the grandfather of the Tobiah who was 
active at the time of Nehemiah. Possibly he was already then a ‘prince’ or big 
landowner around Sér, having returned to the family estate in the reign of 
Darius I. The inscription “Tobiah’ referred to above (pp. 141-142), which dates 
from the end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century B.c., was probably 
made in the days of this Tobiah or immediately after his death.** 


* Concluded from IEJ, 7, 1957, pp. 137-145. 

* In any case after the 24th day of the eleventh month in the second year of Darius I (519 B.c.) 
which is the date given in Zech. i, 7. As regards the chronology of the Persian Kingdom, see R. A. 
Parker & W. Dubberstein: Babylonian Chronology 626 B.C.-A.D, 45. Chicago, 1946. 

“ Various scholars, including Sellin, Eissfeldt, etc. correct the text and replace the name of Joshua by 
that of Zerubbabel. 

© The LXX has instead of Helem rapa té&v dpxévtov, i.e. ‘from the nobles’ (horim); various scholars 
have suggested that the original mentioned Harim, the head of the family of that name (Ezra ii, 39; 
x, 21; Neh. iii, 11). Cf. E. Sellin: Das Zwélfprophetenbuch, II. 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1930, p. 521. 

* We should also note that in the vision of Obadiah (v. 19) and in Zech. x, 10 we find clear indica- 
tions of a return of the Israelites to Gilead. If we accept the opinion of M. H. Segal: Zechariah ix-xiv, 
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If this supposition be correct, then the ‘children of Tobiah’ who ‘went UP out 
of the captivity’ belong to this family.** The list mentions together ‘the children 
of Delaiah, the children of Tobiah, the children of Nekoda, six hundred fifty 
and two’. They belong to the group of people who ‘could not show their father’s 
house and their seed whether they were of Israel’ (Ezra ii, 59 = Neh. vii, 61), 
The time at which this list was compiled is not yet certain.*° It seems that these 
passages in Ezra ii, 59-62 and Neh. vii, 61-63 refer to the Jewish families from 
Tel-melah, Tel-harsa and other Babylonian settlements,*' who returned in the 
time between Darius I and Artaxerxes I. In the lists of those returning from 
these places are also mentioned the families ‘of the children of the priests, the 
children of Habaiah, the children of Koz, the children of Barzillai...’ who 
‘sought their register among those that were reckoned by genealogy but it was 
not found; therefore were they, as polluted, put from the priesthood’ (Ezra ii, 
61-62 = Neh. vii, 63-64). This list seems therefore to be a later addition to the 
‘register of genealogy of them which came up at the first’ (Neh. vii, 5), of ‘the 
number of the men of the people of Israel’ (Ezra ii, 2) who returned from 
Babylonia. In this ‘register of genealogy’ we find lists of persons belonging to 
great families: the children of Parosh, the children of Elam, the children of 
Bebai, etc. (Ezra ii, 3, 7, 11 = Neh. vii, 8, 12, 16) who are mentioned again 
in connection with a further wave of immigration in the days of Artaxerxes | 
(Ezra viii). 

The Tobiah who is mentioned in the prophecy of Zechariah was certainly 
head of one of the noble families, one of those referred to in the earliest 
immigrations: whereas the children of Tobiah could not ‘show their father's 
house and whether they were of Israel.’ A parallel case is that of the children 
of Delaiah who were related or attached to the priestly family of Delaiah 
(1 Chron. xxiv, 18).°* There is therefore no reason to assume that all the 


Tarbiz, 7, 1936, pp. 247-257 (Hebrew), who assigns chapters ix-xiii of Zechariah to the time of 
Josiah, there is reason to assume that this return had already taken place towards the end of the 
period of the First Temple. 

“ Cf. E. Meyer: Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums, Il. Berlin, 1921, p. 135, n. 1. 

” Cf. the various views expressed by R. Kittel: Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 11. Stuttgart, 1927-29, 
pp. 330-340; H. H. Schaeder: Esra der Schreiber. Tubingen, 1930, pp. 15 ff; W. Rudolph: Esra und 
Nehemia. Tiibingen, 1949, p.17; W.F. Albright: The Biblical Period. Pittsburgh, 1950, pp. 50-55; 
K. Galling: The ‘Gdla-List’ according to Ezra 2/Nehemia 7, JBL, 70, 1951, pp. 149-158. 

" Note the superscription: ‘And these were they which went up... from Tel-melah...’. 

“ This family is possibly connected with Delaiah, son of Shemaiah, one of the great state officers in 
the time of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi, 12). 
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Tobiads were in Nehemiah’s time supposed to be ‘servants’, since their register 
of genealogy could not be found.** The Babylonian documents found at Nippur 
show that some of the Tobiads remained in exile. The children of Tobiah (in 
Akkadian: T#b-idma) are mentioned in several of them. In one of the docu- 
ments from the time of Darius II (424-404 B.c.)*° we find Banaiah (Bana- 
iama), Hanani (Hannani’), Zebadiah (Zabad-iama) and Zebinah (Zabina’),” 
the children of Tobiah. In another document” we find Hanani (Hannani’), 
Zebadiah and Bebaiah (Bibia)** the children of Tobiah. Clearly, at the end of 
the fifth century B.C., ie. one generation after Nehemiah, there was at least one 
branch of the Tobiads settled in the vicinity of Nippur.* 

When were the Tobiads exiled to Babylonia and what do we know of their 
history in the period of the monarchy ? 

Firstly, we should note that at the time of the return from captivity there 
were two social strata in Judah: on the one hand ‘the great men’, ‘the heads 
of the province’, the nobles and princes, and on the other hand ‘the people’. 
The ‘register of genealogy’ in Ezra and Nehemiah gives the list of people who 
returned ‘every one unto his city’ and also the list of the Nethinim and of 
‘Solomon’s servants’. There is an apparent contradiction in these lists, for they 
bring together families and localities. The size of the families is also astonishing, 
e.g. ‘two thousand and hundred seventy and two’ of the children of Parosh, 
in addition to those who came in the time of Artaxerxes (Ezra viii). Moreover, 
the children of Nekoda who are listed with the children of Tobiah among the 
immigrants from Tel-melah and other south Babylonian localities appear again 
in the list of the Nethinim (Ezra ii, 48 = Neh. vii, 50). In our opinion the 
author of the ‘register of genealogy’ referred by the term ‘men of the people 


® Meyer, op. cit. (supra, n. 49), p. 134; J. Klausner: The Period of the Second Temple in its Great- 
ness. Tel Aviv, 1930, p. 162 (Hebrew). ; 

“ As regards the spelling, cf. S. Daiches: The Jews in Babylonia in the Time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
London, 1910, p. 20. 

* A.T.Clay: Business Documents of Murashi Sons of Nippur (Babylonian Expedition, University 
of Pennsylvania, Series A, 10). Philadelphia, 1904, No. 118. 

* All these names characteristic of the Persian period. The names Hanani and Zebadiah occur in 
Ezra x, 20; Zebina is mentioned together with Benaiah in Ezra x, 43. 

* A.T. Clay: Business Documents of Murasht Sons of Nippur (Univ. of Pennsylvania Museum, 
Publ. of the Bab. Sec., II, 1). Philadelphia, 1912, No. 115. 

* This is the name Bebai which occurs in Ezra ii, 11; viii, 11, etc. 

” Some of the documents from the archives of Murashi Sons which concern the exiles in the time 
of Artaxerxes I and Darius II were translated by E. Ebeling: Aus dem Leben der jiid. Exulanten. 
Berlin, 1914; see also E. Klamroth: Die jiid. Exulanten in Babylonien. Leipzig, 1912. 
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of Israel’*® (Ezra ii, 2= Neh. vii, 7) to the plain people, both those who were 
called after their localities before the captivity (cf. 1 Chron. iv, 33) and those 
who were clients of the great families of Jerusalem and the provincial cities, 
As they lived on the estates of their patrons, they were called after them (the 
children of Parosh, the children of Arah, the children of Tobiah, etc.). 

In the ‘register of genealogy’ occur the ‘children of Pahath-moab, of the 
children of Jeshua and Joab, two thousand eight hundred and twelve’ (Ezra ii, 
6 = Neh. vii, 11). In the list of the people who went up with Ezra, we find ‘of 
the sons of Pahath-moab; Elihoenai the son of Zerahiah and with him two 
hundred males’ (Ezra viii, 4). This can refer only to a family of nobles and 
to the ‘men of the people of Israel’ who were called after it in the Israelite 
part of the province (pabath) of Moab. Indeed in 1 Chron. v, 3-8 we read of a 
noble family of the tribe of Reuben the heads of which were called the ‘prince 
of the Reubenites’ . . ., ‘the chief’; its land extended ‘in Aroer, even unto Nebo 
and Baal-meon’. We are told that this family was exiled by Tiglath-Pileser III. 
As all this area was then conquered by the Moabites (Isa. xv-xvi; Jer. xlviii; 
Zeph. ii, 8-11), it was later included in the province of Moab. Hence it 
seems that the children of Pahath-moab are no other than the descendants 
of the Israelites exiled by Tiglath-Pileser, who returned under the leadership 
of their elders in the period of the return from captivity, ‘every one unto his 
city’. The Chronicles preserve a fragment of the genealogy of this family, 
mentioning ‘Beerah his son, whom Tiglath-Pileser king of Assyria carried away 
captive; he was prince of the Reubenites’. It is probable that the heads of this 
family preserved the genealogical tradition of an Israelite governor of Moab and 
that those returning found in Reuben brethren who had stayed on their land. 

The case of the Tobiads seems to be analogous. The ‘children of Tobiah’ 
mentioned in the list might have been the descendants of those exiled by 
Tiglath-Pileser III from the Tobiad estates in Trans-Jordan. They now 
returned to their country after several generations. This theory is supported not 
only by the survival of the people of the land of Tobiah, and the close ties 
between the Tobiads and the fortress of $6r in the province of Ammon from 


® This passage should be read in conjunction with I Esdras, v, 9 ‘the number of the people, and their 
leaders’ (... Kai of mponyouuevor aura), i.e. the list included besides the simple people also their 
‘leaders’, the heads of the noble families. 

“™ On the conquests of Tiglath-Pileser in general and of Gilead in particular, see my article: The 
Expedition of Tiglath-Pileser III to Palestine in 732 B.c., BJPES 1, 1, 1933, pp. 1-6 (Hebrew). 
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the Persian period onwards, but also by the prophecies about a return of 
Israelites from captivity to Gilead (Jer. 1, 19; Obad. 19; Zech. x, 10).°* In view 
of these facts it is probable that the Tobiads upon their return found in their 


_ Jand some of their people who had not gone into exile. The land of Tobiah and 


the people of Tobiah (in genealogical language: the ‘children of Tobiah’) were 
not created anew in the Persian period. The Tobiads were a well-connected and 
influential family in Jerusalem which must have possessed great estates in Gilead 
in the period of the First Temple even before the campaign of Tiglath-Pileser. 

We should, however, first establish two fundamental points: (a) that in- 
fluential Judean families had estates in Gilead in the days of the monarchy; 
(b) that not all these landowners lost their estates and their rights when the 
kingdom of Israel ceased to exist. 

As regards the second supposition, it is based not only on the biblical story 
(as far as Judah is concerned), but also follows from cuneiform documents 
found at Gezer, which was part of Israel till 732 B.c. We refer to two documents, 
one of 651 B.c. and the other of 649 B.c.®* Both were written at the time of 
Assyrian rule, about eighty years after the conquest of Gezer by Tiglath-Pileser. 
The people mentioned there are not Israelites, except one called Nethaniah 
(Na-tan-ia-u). It appears that he was a big landowner in the Gezer district, 
who sold part of his estates to foreign colonists. The Assyrians had therefore 
not confiscated the lands of this Israelite inhabitant of Gezer; he was even free 
to sell of his lands to new settlers.** 

As regards the first assumption, we shall quote as an example the family of 
Barzillai the Gileadite. Its ancestor was ‘a very great man’ (i.e. the owner of 
very large estates) at Rogelim in Gilead in the time of King David (2 Sam. 
xix, 31-32). The sons of Barzillai settled in Jerusalem and were closely connected 
with the royal family (1 Kings ii, 7)—without of course giving up the family 
estates in Gilead. In the days of the return from captivity we find among the 
children of the priests ‘the children of Barzillai, which took a wife of the 


* On the exiles to Babylonia after the destruction of Samaria, see S. Baron: A Social and Religious 
History of the Jews, 1. New York, 1937, p. 89; III, p. 24, n. 1. 

® For a detailed discussion see K. Galling: Assyrische u. persische Prafekten in Geser, PJb, 31, 1935, 
Pp. 75-93, esp. pp. 81-85. ; 

“ The Assyrians used in general to confiscate the estates of the kings and the chief ‘rebels’; the 
Babylonians followed in their footsteps. The words of Amos (vii, 17) ‘the land shall be divided by 
line’ refer to this procedure; but otherwise the rights of the big landowners were left untouched at 
the time of the exile. 
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daughters of Barzillai the Gileadite, and was called after their name’. They of the kin 
returned together with the children of Tobiah and did not find their ‘register passed be 
of genealogy’ (Ezra ii, 61 = Neh. vii, 63). It is quite possible that this family ‘Tobiah, t 
kept its family estates from David to the Persian period. We also know of the ji. mentio 
connections of the Benjaminite families with Gilead, which served as a supple monite s 
mentary area of settlement for internal colonization and as a place of refuge fact that 
in the troubled times of the Judges and the Kings. Thus the family of Saul lived 
in Jerusalem throughout the period of the First Temple (cf. 1 Chron. viii, sation of 
33-40), but owned big estates near Lo-debar in Gilead (2 Sam. ix, 2-4; xvi, 1; beginnin, 
xix, 25-30). Other traditions confirm that as the result of marriages between the pave thu 
nobles of Judah and those of Gilead, the great Gileadite estates passed into Judah wi 
the possession of the Judeans. As an example we may cite the case of Hezron, and the | 
the son of Pharez, the son of Judah (1 Chron. ii, 21-22). It appears that the Tobiah) 
families of the ‘great men’ in Judah held big estates, and sometimes even We ¢; 
whole districts in Gilead in the tribal areas of Gad and Reuben.*’ The Tobiads, 

who were certainly ‘great men’, were in the First Temple period already con- 

nected with Jerusalem and with the ‘Land of Tobiah’ in Gilead.** This is borne Tobiah ( 
out by an extra-biblical source which contains some information concerning 
the Tobiads at the end of the First Temple period. We refer here to the Lachish 
Letters. One of these contains the following sentence: ‘And a letter of Tobiah, 
the servant of the king, which came to Shallum, son of Yaddua, from the, 
prophet saying: Beware! send your servant to my lord’ (Letter III, Il. 19-21)." 
In another ostracon is mentioned ‘...Tobiah the arm (yt) of the king’ 
(Letter V, Il. 7-10).°* This Tobiah, who carried the titles ‘servant of the king’ 
and ‘arm of the king’, was one of the main personages in the Judean kingdom Tobiah | 
on the eve of its destruction. As Tur-Sinai (Torczyner) has explained: “The arm > 


positions 


Tobiah ( 


Tobiah ( 


* E. Z. Melamed: Benjamin and Gilead, Tarbiz, 5, 1934, pp. 121-125 (Hebrew); B. Maisler: History Tobiah 
of Palestine, 1. Tel Aviv, 1938, pp. 214 ff. (Hebrew). On the Judean families in Reuben (Moab), 
cf. S. Klein: Studies on the Genealogical Lists in Chronicles, Zion (O.S.) 3, 1929, p. 5 (Hebrew). | * Ibid., } 


This explains also what has been said above concerning Pahath-moab (p. 232). king’ (2 
“ The suggestion of Klausner, op. cit. (supra, n. 53), p. 161, viz. that the Tobiads were originally | time and 
local priests (kohaney bamoth) who came to Jerusalem in the time of Josiah and joined the ranks of | ™ Ap int 


the Jerusalem priesthood, seems very far-fetched. was ‘chie 

* N.H. Torczyner: The Lachish Letters. Jerusalem, 1940, pp. 53, 83-90 (Hebrew). He originally and his 

read Nedabyahu (id.: Lachish, I. London, 1938, p.60) but subsequently accepted as correct the | * Simila 

reading suggested by S. Yeivin: The Historical Background of the Lachish Letters, BJPES, 6, 1938, | and the 

pp. 4-5 (Hebrew), and C.H. Gordon: Notes on the Lachish Letters, BASOR, 70, 1938, p. 17, viz. 5 Honigm: 

Tobiahu. ® Torczyner, op. cit, (supra, n. 67), 1940, pp. 127, 129-135. * Cf. th 


. 
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- They of the king and his right hand carry out his policy’.°? Now only sixty-five years 
egister passed between the destruction of Judah and the reign of Darius I. Therefore 
family Tobiah, the king’s servant, was probably the grandfather of the Tobiah"® who 
of the js mentioned by Zechariah,” and he was the grandfather of Tobiah ‘the Am- 
upple- monite servant’, the rival of Nehemiah. There is nothing astonishing in the 
refuge fact that the descendants of the royal ‘arm’ of Zedekiah occupied important 
lived positions after the return from captivity and were high officials in the adminis- 
\. Vill, tration of the Persian satrapy Eber-nahara; the royal family too rose again at the 
‘vi, 1; beginning of the Persian period, as did the family of the Zadokite priests. We 
en the have thus reached two conclusions: (a) the Tobiads were a noble family of 
1 into Judah with great estates in Israelite Trans-Jordan; (b) The Tobiads (the family 
*2f00, and the land) were called after their ancestor Tobiah.”* This name (Tobiahu, 
at the Tobiah) passed in the family from grandfather to grandson.” 


even We can therefore establish the genealogical table of the Tobiads thus: 
biads, 


| on Head of the family Period Approx. date B.C. 
borne Tobiah (the king’s ‘arm’ ) Zedekiah 590 
rning x 
chish 
Tobiah (noble of Judah) Jeshua the high priest 520 
»biah, 
x 
n the, 
21). Tobiah (the ‘Ammonite servant’) Nehemiah 440 
king’ Jehohanan Nehemiah 420 
king’ 
xdom Tobiah (prince of the Land of Tobiah) Ptolemy II 270 
rome Joseph Ptolemy III 230 
| 
Liston | Tobiah Hyrcanus Antiochus III 200 
fab), 
rew). ® Ibid., pp. 134-135; the title ‘the king’s arm’ might perhaps be identical with ‘that was next to the 
| king’ (2 Chron. xxviii, 7). * For the full form Tobiahu which was usual at that 
ginally | time and the shortened form Tobiah in the days of the Second Temple, see Torczyner, sbid., pp. 2-7. 
nks of | ™ Ay interesting parallel is furnished by the dynasty of high priests: in the time of Zedekiah, Seraiah 


was ‘chief priest’ (2 Kings xxv, 18); his son Jehozadak was exiled in 586 B.c. (1 Chron. vi, 15), 
ginally | and his grandson Jeshua was high priest at the time of the return from the captivity. 
ct the | * Similarly, the kingdom of Israel was called in Assyrian sources Bit Humri, the ‘house of Omri’, 
1938, and the king of Israel mdr Humri, the ‘son of Omri’; such examples could be multiplied; cf. E. 
Vi. Honigmann in: Reallex. der Assyriol., 1. Berlin-Leipzig, 1938, p. 43, s. v. Bit-Humri. 
9-135. “Cf. the genealogy of the family of Hananiah the ‘ruler of the palace’ (S. Klein: A Genealogical 
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It seems that we may even trace back the Tobiad family to the days of Aha| family.*° 
and Pekah (734/733 B.c.). According to Tur-Sinai’s theory of the changes ja| estate-hol 
personal names effected under the influence of King Josiah’s reform (622 B.c.),| with the | 
the theophoric suffix -e/ was changed to -iahu. If so, the name of the Tobiad began the 
family was changed from Tobe/ to Tobiah(z)."* Jotham. 

Now it appears from Isaiah vii that at a decisive moment Pekah, king of Ammoni 
Israel, and Rezin, king of Aram, tried not only to subdue Judah and to bring ‘the Am 
it into an alliance against Assyria, but also to change the dynasty, replacing! firm grif 
Ahaz with a certain ‘Ben-Tab’al’ as a ruler by their favour (Isa. vii, 6). As has| the gene 
already been remarked by Tur-Sinai, the reading Tab’a/ is a pejorative version of | the wore 
the original name (a/ being substituted for e/), and the name was originally of Judal 
Tob’el.*® We should also note that in common with many private names, this exercise 
one is prefixed by ben (son) as were the names of Solomon's governors. of Ahaz 
(1 Kings iv, 8-13) or the names in the list of high officials at Ugarit. It therefore Furth 
seems likely, as Alt suggests, that we have to deal here with holders of state? and on | 
offices which passed from father to son. Each of them was officially named after: form dc 
the first holder of the office, i. e. ‘son of X’ indicated the descendant of the man, and put 
who by his merits first arrived at the position.* A similar case was that of the ‘0 his n 
kings of certain dynasties, for example ‘son’ of David, ‘son’ of Omri, etc. In shar w 
view of this we may ask who was the Ben-Tab’al who could compete with King (£24# 
Ahaz and could hope to arrogate power to himself in Judah with the help of the” tion oe 
kings of Israel and Aram? We may reject as unfounded the theories that by this! Who im 
mame was meant Rezin, king of Aram, himself** or an Aramean noble.” It is) Fron 
likely that this Ben-Tab’al was the descendant of a noble Judean family, per- west-S¢ 
haps even a relation of the house of David, who had many supporters among _ of Tra 
Ahaz’ enemies in Jerusalem and was closely connected with the kings of Israel “he To 
and Aram, and we might well see in this Ben-Tab’al the ancestor of the Tobiad pawn 

Kecord Found in Jerusalem, Zion, 4, 1939, p. 39, n. 40 [Hebrew]). The custom of calling the grand: : this re 
son after the grandfather was common in Phoenicia, Greece and Egypt among Jewish families in the 


time of the Second Temple, and is still followed by Sephardic Jews. Cf. G. B. Gray: Children named s 
after Ancestors in the Aramaic Papyri from Elephantine and Assuan, Wellhausen Festschrift (Be- If we 


herte zur Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. Wissensch., 27). Giessen, 1914, pp. 161-176. pangs 
™ In particular, see Torczyner, op. cit. (supra, n. 67), 1938, pp. 28-30. « H.W 
Cf. id., op. cit. (supra, n. 67), 1940, p.9 and n.82. As regards the vowelling (LXX- 
), the original was and in Aramaic bay with a gamas gadol. from 
* A. Alt: Menschen ohne Namen, Archiv Orientdlni, 18, 1950, pp. 9-24. ™ See supra, n. 72 This 
™ H. Winckler: Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 3rd ed. Berlin, 1903, p. 135. Ont 


” O. Procksch: Jesaia I. Leipzig, 1930, pp. 115-116. Leshon 
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Aha family.*° Several of the later kings of Israel were closely connected with big 
ges in| estate-holders in Trans-Jordan; Pekah, the son of Remaliah, even became king 


B.c.),| with the help of the Gileadites (2 Kings xv, 25). It is possible that the Tobiads 
‘obiad began their career as big landowners in Trans-Jordan in the days of Uzziah and 
Jotham. As we are told in 2 Chron. xxvii, 5, Jotham fought with the king of the 
ng of Ammonites ‘and prevailed against them’; and in 2 Chron. xxvi, 8 we read that 
bring ‘the Ammonites gave gifts to Uzziah’. The kings of Judah apparently kept a 
lacing! firm grip on Gilead in the regions bordering on Ammon. There is a passage in 
\s has the genealogical list of the Israelite families in 1 Chron. v, 17 which ends with 
ion of the words: ‘All these were reckoned by genealogies in the days of Jotham king 
inally of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam king of Israel’, indications that Judah 
, this exercised some kind of authority in Gilead in the period preceding the reign 
of Ahaz. 
efore Further light is thrown on the remote ancestors of the Tobiads in general, 
state? and on Ben-Tab’al in the prophecy of Isaiah in particular, by an Assyrian cunei- 
after, form document found recently in the excavations at Nimrud (Dir-Sharrukin) 
‘man, and published by Saggs.™ This is a letter sent by Qurdiashur, an Assyrian official, 
f the to his master, in the period between Tiglath-Pileser III and Sargon II. Qurdi- 
21], ashir writes that a messenger of Aiamar from the Land of Tabel* called Azaz 
King (E-za-2u )** is bringing with him a sealed letter to the royal palace. This informa- 
f the” tion refers to a deed done by the people of the land Gader ("“Gi-di-ra-aia) 
this! Who invaded Moab and killed the inhabiants of a Moabite (“Ma-’a-ba-aia) city. 
It is, | From this document we learn that the ruler of the land of Tabel, called by the 
per- west-Semitic name Aianir,** occupied a position in the Assyrian administration 
nong of Trans-Jordan resembling that of Tobiah in the days of Nehemiah and of 
srae| the Tobiads at the time of Ptolemy II. We also learn from it that the land of 
biad, Dabel bordered on Moab, and was certainly not far from the land of Gader. 
— Aiantr was apparently ordered by the Assyrian authorities to observe events in 
sant this region and to report on them. As regards the land of Gader, it has been 


(Bei- " If we accept the assumption that Tab’al was the ancestor of the Tobiads, then the family estates in 
Gilead would be a pledge for his loyalty towards Pekah, the king of Israel. 
" H.W. F. Saggs: The Nimrud Letters 1952, Part II, Irag, 17, 1955, pp. 131-132, No. XIV. 
~ © m4 Ajia-nu-ri mat Ta-ab-i-la-aia, i.e. Aianar the prince (or ruler) of the land of Tabel. The cunei- 
form script reflects the Aramaic form Tab’el (5x39). 
n. 72. ® This is the biblical name Azaz (1 Chron. v, 8). 

° > “ On the element >” in proper names, see my article: On the Study of Personal Names in the Bible, 
Leshonenu, 15, 1947, pp. 39-40 (Hebrew). 
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suggested by Saggs (and accepted by Albright**) that what is meant was 
Gederoth or Gadorah in Judah. It seems, however, that this Gader is the Gadora 
(Tadapa), which was the capital of Perea (Jewish Trans-Jordan) in the days | 
of Josephus (today et-Tell near ‘Ein Jadur, east of es-Salt).*° The land of Gader 
bordered on the land of Tobiah in the north and the land of Ammon in the west; | 
the plains of Moab, which had their centre at Abel-Shittim, separated it from 


Moab proper. From the Assyrian document we obtain a fairl 
the relations between these three ‘lands’ 


y clear picture of 


* In his note on this inscription: The Son of Tabeel, BASOR, 140, 1955, pp. 34-35, 
“ See supra, p. 142. 


Albright’s supposition (op. cit. {supra, 
of Ammon and Gilead in the Aramean r 
Uzziah or Jotham by a daughter of the 
theory would move the land of Tabel m 


n. 85], p. 35) that the land of Tabel is to be sought north 
egions, and that the ‘son of Tab’el’ was perhaps the son of ' 


king of Tabel, seems seriously weakened; especially as this 
uch too far to the north. 
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Excavations at Beth She‘arim, 1955* 
Preliminary Report 


N. AVIGAD 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


CATACOMB NO. 20 (cont.) 


Hebrew Inscriptions 


Seven Hebrew inscriptions, mostly painted in red, have been found so far 
on the sarcophagi in catacomb 20, and five on the walls of the burial halls. 
The inscriptions on the walls were destroyed in the collapse, or blurred by the 
water which penetrated into the cave during rains, and only parts of them 
remain. One inscription is damaged beyond recognition. 


(A) The longest Hebrew inscription hitherto discovered at Beth She‘arim 
is carved on sarcophagus No.5. It has eight lines, and its maximum length is 


‘1.2m. The first seven lines are engraved on the sloping side of the cover, 


while the last line is carved on the upright rim of the cover. The script is 
monumental, of a kind unusual at Beth She‘arim, the letters being cut deep 
and square like the script often found in ancient Galilean synagogues of the 
third and fourth centuries A.D. The wording of the inscription is as follows 
(Fig. 5, p. 240): 


1) Here they lie, Atio, the daughter of Rabbi saw ina YOR mine qa yp (1 
2) Gamaliel, son of Nehemiah, who died 2 (2 
3) a virgin at the age of twenty-two na (3 
4) years, and Ation, the daughter of Rabbi ina (4 
5) Judah, the son of Rabbi Gamaliel, bwbdna candy ua ana (5 
6) who died at the age of nine yon na anny (6 
7) years paw (7 


8) and six months. May their resurrection by ave (8 
[be with the worthy]. 


* Concluded from IEJ, 7, 1957, pp. 73-92; Pl. 22C. 
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AN Ing NW re 
| 
Diy period i 


) (12th-1 2 
Com} 


Line 1: }> = }x2 — This defective spelling is found in literary sources as well. ? end of t 
ninja = nin31a— The opening phrase ‘here they lie’ is an innovation in Hebrew (B) Thi 
tomb inscriptions ; it may perhaps be a borrowing from the Greek tomb inscrip- , ak 
tions so frequent at Beth She‘arim, which mostly commence with the words , 
Kite. 1) 
yox—an abbreviation of see below. one word, as usual in 2) 
inscriptions of this period. » 3) 


Line 2: This Rabbi Gamaliel, son of Nehemiah, cannot be identified from , n { 
literary sources. 


Line 3: p>wy—The only Aramaic form in the inscription. > 


Line 4: jwox—an unknown name, almost certainly Greek, and perhaps derived | Fis: 6 
from &etd¢ meaning eagle (?).** It does not seem probable that the young girl } 


and her aunt were buried in one coffin, but rather that their bones were collec- Line 1 
ted in it; see inscription (E), infra, pp. 245-246. the fir 
and P 


Line 8: p»wn—written plene, in contrast to the defective spelling in line 1. 
[o-won oy 1] ntmy— The end of the inscription is missing because of damage | “ D.C 


to the stone. It can also be completed o-p-txn ny ‘with the righteous’. The pon 
my att 


** As suggested by M. Avi-Yonah. 


om 


ge 
he 
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completion of the word [}]n ny and of the end of the inscription is based on the 


wording of an Aramaic-Hebrew tomb inscription discovered near Tiflis in the 
Caucasus:*° 
DIVIT DY AN Pay Op OY ATW [NV [x] 
This is the grave of dear father Judah known as Gurk. May his resting place be 
with the righteous, his resurrection with the worthy. 


This inscription is attributed by Chwolson to the fourth-fifth centuries A.D., 
if not even earlier. m1my in the sense of resurrection occurs at a much later 
period in Gaonic literature. In one of the documents of the Cairo Genizah 
(12th-1 3th centuries), which contains a prayer for the dead, we find:*’ 


May their resurrection be soon, may He extend peace upon them. 


Compare Daniel xii,13 ‘...and thou shalt...stand (ayn) in thy lot at the 
end of the days’. 
(B) This inscription (Fig.6) is painted in red on the long side of sarcophagus 
No.6 and is 1.25 m. in length. It is written in three lines: 


1) These sarcophagi, the inner and the outer, mwnm nmr nia de (1 
2) are of Rabbi Aniana and of... (2 
3) the holy ones, the sons of... pra (3 


Noy am, an 


Line 1: tox — as the technical term for a sarcophagus appears here for 
the first time in Hebrew epigraphy. It is found in inscriptions on Phoenician 
and Palmyrene tombs. In Talmudic literature the word yx designates both a 


“ D.Chwolson: Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum. St. Petersburg, 1882, No. 36, pp. 134-135. My 
thanks are due to President I. Ben-Zvi who, when visiting Beth She‘arim shortly after the dis- 
covery of the inscription, first suggested the restoration of the end of the inscription and drew 
my attention to the inscription from the Caucasus. 

“ J. H. Greenstone: Two Memorial Lists from the Genizah, Jew. Quart. Rev., NS, 1, 1910-11, p. 48. 
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sarcophagus intended for the burial of the whole body, and the ossuary in’ Dead Se 
which bones were collected. the scrip 
reference is to two coffins placed close together. | 
One, on which the inscription is written, stands in front and is the outer; the (C) This 
second, hidden between the first and the wall in the corner of the room, is the in room 
inner coffin. The word n»a1x°nm is very indistinct, but its traces are recognizable 4° dor 
and the context makes the reading certain. The use of the word 1x in the of the p 
feminine gender was usual at that period*® (cf. infra, p. 245). » the lett 
reads as 

Line 2: nxwma1—Compare this with xiwixs5 in an inscription found in 1) k 
the previous season in catacomb 14.** This name, known in its Greek form 


ANNIANOC, perhaps occurs in the Talmud in a different spelling, namely : 4 
»°am “9. The latter lived at the period of R. Judah the Patriarch (Jer. Talmud, ' 
Yoma iii, 5 and 7; Berakhot vii, 2). 
...@1— The completion [5] w) with the addition of a name (the brother of R. , 
Aniana) would seem reasonable, but to judge by the traces there is at least one 
other letter between thewand the), and the continuation of the line is obliterated. 
Line 3: wwripn—This is the first time that this designation, attributed to 
human beings, appears in Hebrew epigraphy. Evidently it should be interpreted 
as holy, saintly men, in the sense of righteous, pure or chaste, and not as 
‘martyrs’. Thus it is said: ‘He who observes the ordinances of the rabbis i is” 
called holy’ (Bab. Talmud, Y ebamoth 20a). ‘Why did they call him the son of holy Line! 
men? Because he did not look at the effigy on a coin’ (sbid., Pesahim 104a), ie.) : 
he did not look upon the image of the emperor stamped on a coin. The prob- say i 
lem of sanctity among Jews is an intricate one and cannot be discussed here.” , Pv 
This should be completed [...5] wv 32; the name of the father of 
the ‘holy men’ has been obliterated. Baw 
Palaeographic features of interest are the slight slant of the script in the one 
direction of the writing, the way in which the letters ) and » are joined to the Gree! 


preceding letters, so that they cannot be distinguished from each other, and . 
the shape of the p, These are some of the characteristics of the script in the Line. 


48 nam ans) yondn wae pK" (Mishnah Oboloth ix, 15); RAM" (Jer. 
Talmud, Kilayim ix, 3). S41 
9 See N. Avigad: Excavations at Beth She‘arim, 1954, JEJ, 5, 1955, p. 221. She‘ar 
5° See the article of E. A. Urbach, about to be published in EJ, 5 (Hebrew): The Laws of Idolatry _ 

in the Light of Historical and Archaeological Facts in the Third Century. | Abba 
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Dead Sea Scrolls, and there seems to be a scribal tradition here. The shape of 
the script suggests a second or third century date for this inscription. 


(C) This inscription (Fig. 7) was found on the rock face above a long niche 
in room II, on the right-hand side of the entrance to room III. The writing 
was done with a small stick dipped in red paint. Water has obliterated much 
of the paint, and only the finely engraved lines make it possible to distinguish 
the letters. The length of the inscription is 0.47 m. It has three lines, and 
reads as follows: 


1) Rabbi Joshua, son of Rabbi Hillel, bon capa yw oan (1 
2) son of Ation, [his resting place be] [129] wn (2 
3) in peace. odwa (3 


Line 1: ywn> »29—The 1 is suspended between the w and the y showing that 
the writer intended to write yywar. Cf. ywwin in the next inscription. 

*2~2— Here the meaning is clearly °24 72. Compare with R. Jose Birabbi 
Abin, R. Jose Berabbi Hanina, etc. in Talmudic literature. There we find »252, 
and (abbreviations of Beth Rabbi) mostly as titles of honour 
accorded to sages counted among the pupils of Rabbi Judah the Patriarch, or 
other great scholars. We also find in tomb inscriptions »a7»3 ,»2>2°* and in 
Greek BHPEBBI°” as titles following the name. 


Fig. 7. 


Line 2: }pox—an unknown name which appeared in inscription (A) as a femi- 
nine name. Is it to be presumed that R. Hillel was called after his mother?** 


" J. B. Frey: Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum, I. Roma, 1952, Nos. 892, 893; B. Maisler: Beth 
She‘arim, 1. Jerusalem, 1944, p. 118, No. 40 (Hebrew). 53 Frey, ibid., No. 951. 
8 Sages called after their mothers: Rabbi Mari the son of Rachel (Bab. Talmud, Shabbath 154a), 
Abba Saul the son of Miriam (ibid., Kethuboth 87a), etc. 
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It is worth pointing out the frequency with which this foreign name occuss | Line 2:3 
among rabbinical families here. 


ine 3: 
.-2— This should be completed [1a>}wn (his resting place); cf. the formula ati 
in the inscription found in catacomb No. 13.** 


(D) An inscription painted in red on the front of sarcophagus No. 10; it is} Hebrew 
distributed and squeezed in among the architectural features, the gable and the _centuri¢ 
shell. One wonders why it was written in such a complicated manner and not was nO 


on the smooth lower part of the coffin. The inscription is 1.6 m. long and is On 
written in three irregular lines (Fig. 8): _ outspre 
1) This sarcophagus... (1 of an 
2) the daughter of Rabbi Joshua. (May) the memory yyow wna (2 
3) of the just be blessed. (3 | 
of sare 
obscur 
= mM Thi 
| 
|, 
WR 
the n 
of th 
Fig. 8. Sarcophagus No. 10 (length 2.1 m.). n 
Line 1: ara yon — in the masculine gender as against the feminine in inscription aa 
(B). The continuation of the line above the left-hand side of the gable is pe 
destroyed by the robbers’ hole. It can be presumed that bw (of) was written ais 


there, and traces of another short word are visible below. 


** See N. Avigad: Excavations at Beth She‘arim, 1953, IEJ, 4, 1954, p. 98. 55 Br 


>ccurs | 
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Line 2: prow — written plene. 


Line 3: n292> opts 121— This is the first time that this formula, taken from 
Proverbs x,7, has been found in an ancient tomb inscription in Palestine. It is 
the earliest use of these words as an expression for the blessing of the dead. In 
Hebrew tomb inscriptions in Italy this formula is found in the fifth-sixth 
centuries A.D.°* From the use of the plural p»p»tg we learn that Rabbi Joshua 
was no longer alive when his daughter was interred in this coffin. 

On the left-hand side of the coffin is a very sketchy relief of a bird, with 
outspread wings, long legs and neck. It resembles a heron flapping its wings, 
or an unsuccessful representation of an eagle (?). 


(E) This inscription (Fig. 9) is written in one line in red paint on the front 
of sarcophagus No. 11, and is 0.74 m. in length. Its letters are badly 
obscured by the dirt clinging to the coffin, but it is legible, except for the last 
name. The script is fine and resembles that of inscription (B). The wording of 
the inscription is as follows: 
This is the sarcophagus of the three sons of Rabbi Judan the son of Rabbi .. .ih. 


Fig. 9. 


x= 11— This spelling occurs in the Dead Sea Scrolls (cf. nav, in the 
Scroll of Isaiah A). On two other coffins in this cave is written: we 1 and 
nx mt. The word yx thus occurs three times in the feminine and twice in 
the masculine gender. 

pnx—the final nun shows Aramaic influence, being usual in the language 
of the Mishnah. 

nwiov>w— The writing of the word Sw joined to the following word has so 
far been found in the inscriptions at Beth She‘arim only in »asv. This way of 
writing is frequently used in mishnaic manuscripts (see ¢. g. Faksimile Ausgabe 
des Mischnacodex Kaufmann. Haag, 1929). nyi>y>y derives from nwi>v> swe; 
compare naby>y inva (his bed, which is Solomon’s) in Song of Sol. iii, 7. 


* Frey, op. cit. (supra, n. 51), I, 1936, Nos. 625, 629, 635. 
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This inscription is of special interest, as it furnishes the first evidence of the/ The se 
collection of bones in sarcophagi; it is not to be presumed that three bodies were | 45 follow: 
buried in one coffin.** The custom of collecting the bones of more than one 
person in a single receptacle is known from the ossuaries of the Herodian 
period. There, too, the persons buried are at times anonymous, for example 
in the inscriptions: “The sons of Eleazar’, ‘The sons of Hanan’, ‘The wife of 
Mattiah and her son’, etc.*” 


Greek Inscriptions 


Six Greek inscriptions were found in catacomb No. 20, three of which 


will be discussed here. Apparently only one of them is to be counted among 7 
the epitaphs proper. It is painted in red on a stone slab covering a grave cut 
in the floor (opposite sarcophagus No. 2): 
AOMINIKA Dominica 
H MIKPA® the little. > 
Two interesting inscriptions are incised in very large, fine letters in the Here 
corridor of the east entrance. The first (Fig. 10) is 0.78 m. long and is written ) hich 
in three lines: wer 
@APCITE May you be comforted sea. 
MNATEPEC OCIO! Holy Fathers that th 
OYAIC A@ANATOC 20 one is immortal. tombs, 
are not 
who w 
Fig. 10. ) 
| 
\ Thedi 
newch 
ing pre 
CLONE 
= _| 
conce: 
Firsth 
** Prof. Goodenough, in an oral communication, has suggested that three infants, who died at 
the same time, may have been buried in one sarcophagus; hence their anonymity. 


Jerusal 
IE), 4, 


Jerusalem, JPOS, 8, 1928, pp. 113-121, Nos. 4, 6, 7. 


*? Frey, op. cit. (supra, n. 51), Nos. 1357, 1360, 1362; E. L. Sukenik: A Jewish Hypogeum near Cf. 1 
** Cf. another inscription at Beth She‘arim: CAAO IQCH® MIKKOC, Frey, op. cit. (supra, n. 51), No. 1038. 
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‘the! The second graffito (Fig.11), 0.65 m. long, is also in three lines and reads 
were | as follows: 
one EYTYXQC Good luck 
dian TH YMQN in your 
aple ANACTACI resurrection. 
| SK | 
Lich KO \ 
ong /~ \ 
cut \ ar / 
| \ 
ON \ Fig. 11. 
me ; Here is clear additional proof of the belief in the resurrection of the dead, 
which was widespread among the Jews at that time.** These two inscriptions 
were apparently incised by visitors after their visit to the catacomb. The fact 
that the inscriptions are at the entrance to the catacomb, and not near the 
» tombs, gives ground for the assumption that the words of comfort and blessing 
are not intended for particular persons, but for all those buried in the catacomb, 
who were apparently held in honour and affection. 
CONCLUSIONS 
» The discovery of catacomb No. 20 with its sarcophagi and inscriptions opens a 
) new chapter in the study of the Beth She‘arim necropolis. As a result many interest- 
ing problems have arisen which can be dealt with only briefly in this preliminary 
report. The fact that in one catacomb nearly one hundred and thirty sarcophagi 
__| were discovered, and that there had previously been many more, makes it one 
) of the foremost catacombs of ancient times in so far as the use of sarcophagi is 
- concerned. The importance of this large collection of sarcophagi is twofold. 
i Firstly, it discloses a provincial offshoot of the developed sarcophagus industry 


Cf. M. Schwabe: The After-Life at Beth She‘arim, Memorial Volume to E. Gulack and S. Klein. 
Jerusalem, 1942, pp. 187-200 (Hebrew). See also id.: Greek Inscriptions Found at Beth She‘arim, 
IE), 4, 1954, p. 257. 
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which flourished in the great centres of Hellenistic-Roman culture. Secondly,’ ishard to 
it reveals the existence of a large centre of Jewish sarcophagus-making. This comb No. 
is a novelty and a very valuable contribution to the study of Jewish art in the) combs- Th 
period of the Mishnah and the Talmud. The limited use in Palestine of stonesa.| practised « 
cophagi in the tombs of upper-class Jewish families at the end of the Second Tem. catacomb 
ple period is well known. A number of sarcophagi was discovered in the tombof ° ing cataco 


Queen Helena and the tomb of Herod's family in Jerusalem, decorated only, 


Was b 


with plant and geometrical patterns.** Individual sarcophagi or small groups) We have 


of them, attributable to the later Roman period, have been found dispersed in 


various places throughout the country.°' The largest group was found at | 


Sebastya (Samaria), where thirteen sarcophagi were discovered in one mauso- 
leum.** There were no grounds for attributing sarcophagi of this type to Jews, 
and they were therefore generally attributed to Gentiles. 

At Beth She'arim there had already been some indications of the use of 
stone sarcophagi: isolated coffins and fragments were found on the slopes of 
the hill and in the vicinity. But no sarcophagus had hitherto been found in any 
of the catacombs uncovered on the site. Insofar as fragments were found in 


tombs, they were apparently of coffins of the ossuary type, for the simple reason 


that sarcophagi of the size discovered this year could not possibly have been 
moved through a normal-sized door—only through a double door. The ‘Leda 
and Swan’ sarcophagus discovered in 1940 was found in a mausoleum belong- 
ing to catacomb 11 and not in the cave itself. Only in catacomb 14 was it 
possible to use sarcophagi, because of its double door. It must originally have 
been intended for coffin burials, but for some unknown reason was not so used. 

How did it come about that catacomb No. 20 was set apart for the use of 
coffins on such a large scale? A final answer naturally cannot yet be given. 
Further excavations must first be carried out in order to make sure that sarcoph- 
agi were not extensively used in other catacombs. The fact remains, however, 
that among the twenty-one catacombs discovered so far, this is the only one 
where regular burials in sarcophagi of stone and marble were found besides 
scanty remains of burials in coffins of wood, lead and pottery. Can this be 
regarded as the custom of a particular period, which ceased later, when the 
cutting of the catacombs began in accordance with a new plan? The question 


6° See E. R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 11. New York, 1953, Nos. 232-241. 
Ibid., Nos, 242-250, 453. 


* R. W. Hamilton: The Domed Tomb at Sebastya, QDAP, 8, 1938, pp. 66-68. 
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ishard to answer, because in addition to stone and marble sarcophagi, cata- 
comb No. 20 contained burials in arcosolia and loculi, as did the other cata- 
combs. There is also good reason to presume that burial in sarcophagi was 
practised during the whole time that this cave was used, and that burial in this 
catacomb was only discontinued upon the cessation of burial in all the remain- 


ing catacombs at Beth She‘arim. 


Was burial in stone and marble sarcophagi confined to particular classes? 
We have seen from the inscriptions that members of many rabbinical families 
found their last resting place in this cave, and that they were held in esteem 
and reverence. On the other hand, it is difficult to attribute sarcophagi decorated 
with replicas of clearly pagan images to members of rabbinical families. It seems 
that the custom of burying in sarcophagi was not limited to any one class, but in 
fact could only be afforded by wealthy people, since the preparation or importa- 
tion of an ornamented sarcophagus obviously involved considerable expense. 

There is not sufficient evidence to decide whether those buried in this cave 
were local Jews, or brought from the Diaspora, or both. But the language of 
the inscriptions discovered is probably reliable proof in this respect, at least as 
regards the persons referred to. It has been stated above that the funerary 
inscriptions were written in Hebrew, and that they all relate to rabbis or mem- 
bers of their families.°* Similarly, Hebrew inscriptions prevailed in catacomb 
14. This is by no means a common phenomenon at Beth She‘arim, which 
abounds in Greek inscriptions. Most of the Jews wrote Greek and Aramaic in 
those days, and the sepulchral inscriptions of Jews known to have been brought 
to Beth She‘arim for burial from the Diaspora were naturally written in Greek 
(apart from one Himyarite and some Palmyrene inscriptions). It would therefore 
be correct to deduce that catacombs 14 and 20 were centres for the burial of 
local rabbinical families who still used the Hebrew language at a time when 
ordinary people spoke Aramaic or Greek. 

In a discussion which took place on this subject immediately after the 
conclusion of the excavation season,’ a firm opinion was expressed that at 


® Two further inscriptions should be added which were not published here. 
“ This discussion took place after a lecture delivered by the author to the Archaeological Study 
Group of the Israel Exploration Society at the residence of President I. Ben-Zvi. The valuable 
suggestions made by H. E. the President, Professor E.A. Urbach, Dr. Y. Yadin and Messrs. M. Avi- 
Yonah, Y. Kutscher and S. Safrai contributed much to the clarification of the problems arising 
from the discoveries at Beth She‘arim. The author also profited much from an exchange of views 
with Professor B. Mazar at the time of his visit to Beth She‘arim and subsequently. 
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this period, namely in the second to fourth centuries A. D., Hebrew was no | 


longer a spoken language, Aramaic and Greek having completely superseded it. 
According to this view, the inscriptions now discovered were written in He. 
brew out of devotion to the traditional form of sepulchral inscriptions. Hence 
nothing can be deduced from them as to the language spoken by those who 
wrote them. As proof the Hebrew tombstones in the Diaspora, erected by 
people who did not speak Hebrew, were cited. This opinion may be correct in 
regard to the Diaspora, where special historical factors played their part in the 
development of the custom of writing sepulchral inscriptions in Hebrew, but 
it cannot be maintained in our case. 

As is proved by epigraphic evidence in Palestine, there was at that time 
(second to fourth centuries A.D.) no tradition at all regarding the writing of 
sepulchral inscriptions in Hebrew. Very few Hebrew inscriptions of that period 
have been found. Whence could such a tradition have been derived? At the 
end of the Second Temple period, tomb inscriptions were already written mostly 
in Aramaic and Greek (see the ossuary inscriptions). The inscriptions contempo- 
rary with those of Beth She‘arim, both on tombs and on synagogues, were also 
for the most part written in these two languages. Moreover, it is natural for 
traditional sepulchral inscriptions to be composed of routine and standardized 
formulae. Thus, for example, one may maintain that the inscription of Rabbi 
Joshua, son of Rabbi Hillel, is of a formalized character. Similarly, the phrase 
‘The memory of the just be blessed’, although not found previously, is a for- 
mula which came into general use in the course of time. But the inscriptions 
on the coffins of the ‘holy ones’, of the two girls and the three sons, seem to be 
of a more personal character. They were evidently written by people whose 
language was Hebrew, and pure mishnaic Hebrew at that. If we are correct in 
assuming that the opening phrase nin3m Jn 73 was taken from the Greek, there 
is firm authority for such an opinion, for it is improbable that the writer of 
this particular inscription would translate into a language in which he was not 
fluent ; he would translate rather into a language in which he thought. 

It should be pointed out that alongside the relatively large number of 
Hebrew inscriptions, not a single Aramaic inscription was found in catacomb 
No. 20. This is perhaps not a coincidence in the tomb of rabbis who were 
contemporaries of the Patriarch Rabbi Judah, author of the saying: ‘What 
has the Syrian tongue (i.e. Aramaic) to do in Palestine? Speak either Hebrew 
or Greek’ (Bab. Talmud, Sotah 49b). From this saying we may assume that the 
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Patriarch himself did not speak Syrian (Aramaic), but only Hebrew (and Greek). 
Itmay furthermore be presumed that the people around him also spoke He- 
brew. The conclusion to be drawn is that a group of learned men and their 
families at Beth She‘arim were still fluent in Hebrew when the people as a 
, whole spoke Aramaic. This fact finds expression in the Hebrew sepulchral 
inscriptions discoverd in catacombs 14 and 20. On the other hand, the visit- 
ing public wrote Greek, as is evident from the two inscriptions at the entrance 
to catacomb 20. 

A point of particular interest is the ornamentation of the sarcophagi. 
Nowhere else in Palestine have sarcophagi of this type been found, in which 
Jews were certainly buried.*® As the Beth She‘arim discoveries show, there 
was a considerable importation of marble sarcophagi from abroad, and 
the purchasers were not always Gentiles; sometimes they were Jews. Even 
though these coffins had pagan ornamentation, they were used in caves where 
> members of rabbinical families were buried. This proves once again the degree 
of tolerance shown by the Jews of Beth She‘arim towards the penetration 
of Hellenistic influence into a great and distinguished Jewish burial centre. 
But after all, this was the city of Rabbi Judah the Patriarch, who was known 
for his liberal views on Hellenistic culture. The actual use of figurative art in 
Jewish tombs is not surprising and is nothing new, but it was not known that 
> the limits were so wide. The sarcophagus of ‘Leda and the Swan’, which was 
found in the mausoleum of catacomb 11 and which caused great astonishment 
at the time, is therefore no extraordinary phenomenon, nor a matter which 
public opinion would not tolerate in the cemetery of Beth She'arim.** In this 
respect Beth She‘arim resembles the Jewish catacombs in Rome where marble 
| sacophagi with similar pagan ornamentations were found. 

As regards Jewish popular art in Palestine, great importance is to be at- 
tached to the stone sarcophagi which are the product of local workshops. This 


“ The four sarcophagi found near the Tiberias hot springs, which are considered to be Jewish, are 
bare of any figure decoration. Cf. L. H. Vincent: RB, 31, 1922, pp. 121-122, Pl. VII; and Goodenough, 
No. 247. 

“ Goodenough (in Vol. I, p. 138) expresses the opinion that the Leda sarcophagus (No. 456) ‘was 
probably introduced by a Jew who went farther in syncretism than was: considered permissible 
by the Jews of even this community and that it was for this reason that it was deliberately des- 
toyed in ancient times’. But one wonders: why smash sarcophagi, thus causing desecration of 
the dead by scattering their bones, when the ‘shocking’ figures could simply be obliterated, as 
+ has been done to the carvings of the synagogue of Capernaum and elsewhere? The writer's opinion 
on the fate of the marble sarcophagi is given at the end of this paper (pp. 254-255). 
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is in fact a new branch of Jewish craftsmanship of the later Roman period, uf 


which nothing was previously known. We knew the capability of the Jewish 
stone-carvers of this period chiefly from their work in Galilean synagogues 
The new discovery at Beth She‘arim shows that no first-class craftsmen wer 
employed in the workshops where the sarcophagi were made. Only one sat 
cophagus (No. 13) displays stone-carving of the standard found in the syn: 
gogue at Capernaum; in all other cases the work is far inferior. The lions of 
sarcophagus No. 1 seem to be the prototype of the lions on the mosaic pave 
ment at Beth Alpha, and in No.12 the animals are extremely primitive, 
despite the special effort made to give this coffin an elaborate appearance by 
rich and original composition. Evidently, the fine workmanship of the marbk 
sarcophagi imported from abroad did not influence the quality of locil 
craftsmanship. 

In the choice of decorative and symbolic motifs, the Jewish craftsman did 
not go beyond the range of motifs employed in the synagogue ornamentation 
of that period. The lion, eagle, bird and bull’s head on the one hand, and the 
menorah, wreath, vine trellis and shell (or the Ark of the Law) on the other 
hand, were the motifs of which he made most use. Compass-designs (and per- 
haps the gate-motif too) were traditional designs handed down in the profes. 
sion from the ossuary-makers of the end of the Second Temple period. Much 
of the ornamentation used was common to Roman sarcophagi throughout the 
ancient world, and much was borrowed from them. In general, it can be said 
that the Jewish craftsmen at Beth She‘arim (or wherever the sarcophagi were 
made) did not usually copy pagan motifs from Roman sarcophagi which were 
likely to offend the feelings of Jewish purchasers, except in one case —that of the 
bearded head. It can, of course, be presumed that this particular sarcophagus 
was made in the workshop of a Gentile and purchased by a Jew, on the 
assumption that it was permitted to use the work of a Gentile.°’ On the 
other hand, it can be deduced from talmudic sources that Jews even made 
idols for sale to idol-worshippers (Jer. Talmud, Abodah zarah iv, 4).°* A wotk- 
shop at Beth She‘arim could apparently produce a coffin ornamented with an 
effigy without fear of not finding a purchaser. It can be presumed that neither 
the craftsman copying the head from a pagan coffin, nor the purchaser of the 
coffin was acqu-inted with its original meaning (if in fact it had any meaning 


87_ Bab. Talmud, Rosh ha-Shanah 24b; Abodah zarah 43b. 


68 Cf. Urbach, op. cit. (supra, n. 50)- 
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by that time), and saw in it nothing but an ornament. Similarly, we have seen 
a sculptured head on the lintel of the door of catacomb No. 19, and in the 
synagogue at Chorazin there is a relief of a Medusa (?) head on an ornamental 
frieze.°” 

The tolerance of the Jews of that period in matters of fine art is explained 
by the fact that the various representations were deprived of their pagan char- 
acter and original symbolic significance. Many symbols which had their 
origin in pagan beliefs had acquired a universal character. They were cut off 
from their original source and became conventional forms of ornament. Their 
use among the Jews became widespread and general, as is proved by repeated 
rulings of the sages on questions concerning what was permitted and what was 
forbidden in matters of this kind. The rabbis could not withstand the spirit 
of the times, caused by the spread of Hellenism, and made concessions in the 
interpretation of the commandment ‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image’ (Exod. xx, 4). They laid stress on what followed: ‘Thou shalt not bow 
down to them nor serve them’. So long as there was no suspicion of idolatry, 
they were not strict; beyond this point Judaism permitted no compromise. 

On the question of date, the discovery of catacomb No. 20 did not help to 
solve the general problem of dating the tombs at Beth She‘arim. In fact, as 
long as the cave is not completely cleared, we cannot finally decide this vital 
point. There are, however, sufficient data to make possible an attempt to deter- 
mine the period during which the cave was used as a burial place, and also to 
know with more exactitude when it was robbed. 

In general, the lamps found in the burial chambers serve as important chron- 
ological data. Our large cave was robbed so thoroughly that only a few lamps 
and some glass vessels remained in it. The fragmentary round lamps (PI. 22 C, 
a-b) are of the kind that appears first in the second century, and were in espe- 
cially frequent use in the third century A.D. They are the most ancient lamps 
found in this cave. The elongated lamps (Pl. 22 C, c-d) belong to a type very 
frequently used in the Beth She‘arim catacombs; they may be attributed to the 
fourth century A.D. These lamps are the latest to be used in this cave during 
the period when burials took place in it. 

On palaeographic grounds it appears that the inscription of the ‘holy ones’ 
is the most ancient of the inscriptions in this catacomb, and it may be attributed 


® M. Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (supra, n. 11), Pl. XXVIII, 3. 
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to the second or third century. The other inscriptions can be assigned to the 
third and fourth centuries. Some of the decoration on the sarcophagi resembles 
the ossuary ornamentation, and may possibly fit the second century more than 
the third. As against this, other ornamentation is closer to that of the syna- 
gogues of the third and fourth centuries. The imported marble sarcophagi belong 
to the type attributed to the second and third centuries A. D. 

Notwithstanding all this, the decisive question seems to be the date of the 
cave and its facade. The architectural character of the facade suggests a third 
century date. The cave itself, like catacomb 14, is probably among the earliest 
of the large catacombs; it belongs to a period before the conventional plan 
(which keeps recurring with certain variations in most of the catacombs) became 
stereotyped. In the light of all these considerations, the beginning of the third 
century can be regarded as the period of the building of the facade and the 
cutting of the cave. Burials took place there, as in the other catacombs, until 
the middle of the fourth century, when Beth She‘arim was destroyed and ceased 
to be a burial centre. 

Like the other catacombs at Beth She‘arim, No. 20 was robbed. Whereas 
in almost all the other catacombs the robbers left nothing behind them but 
signs of destruction and vandalism (the work of hit-and-run raiders in an 
obscure period), in this catacomb the robbers made a lengthy stay. The traces 
they left behind testify to the period. In many chambers of the cave a layer of 
earth has accumulated up to a height of 20-50 cm. This earth contained all 
the signs of human occupation: soot-marks, organic matter, pieces of wood, 
scraps of cloth, sherds including fragments of cooking-pots, bones of animals 
and chickens, broken iron knives, an iron-chisel (for prizing open coffins’), 
and—above all—about 75 pottery lamps. These lamps were found in the 
debris, on the floor and near the coffins, and were obviously used by the robbers 
to illumine their nefarious work. Most of the lamps (PI. 22 C, e-f) are charac- 
teristic of the eighth century A.D. and some of the ninth century,”° and it is 
clear that this was the period during which the cave was robbed. 

Whereas the robbers contented themselves with prizing open the ordinary 
stone coffins, plundering their contents and emptying them of the bones of 
the deceased, they systematically smashed the marble sarcophagi, apparently 
in order to cut them into slabs for sale on the market as raw material. 


7° I am indebted to Professor L. A. Mayer for dating these lamps. 
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Some of the coffins were dragged from the various chambers into the central 
hall, to which daylight penetrated through the entrance, and there the crude 
work of breakage was accomplished. Hundreds of small fragments and 
splinters of marble were found in this hall. Near the entrance the large 
blocks were dressed into the desired shapes, as is shown by a thick layer 
of marble dust spread over the front room, reaching as far as the very door- 
opening. It should be pointed out that the stone-cutters did not sit on the 
floor of the room, but on an accumulated layer of debris about 50 cm. high. 
Hence the dressing of the marble proceeded for a considerable time after the 
first pillage Of the cave. At some time the main entrance and the rock above 
it collapsed. The Arabs blocked up the breach with large stones and with 
heavy covers of sarcophagi, which were found standing upright on the layer of 
marble dust. During the period of the Mamelukes (1 3th-15th centuries A.D.) 
and later, the cave served as a place of refuge for Arab shepherds, who made use 
of the side entrances which were also partly blocked by coffins. This is evidenced 
by pottery of the period found inside and outside the cave. The big collapse 
of rock at the rear of the catacomb apparently occurred after the cave had 
become completely covered from outside, and thereafter no one entered it 
again.”* 


™ Another catacomb, No. 21, was excavated this season, 120 m. west of the oil-press, on the 
107 m. contour line. It consists of two small burial chambers of the kokbim type, without any 
objects; it may be attributed approximately to the first or second century A. D. 
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Reduced Aridity in Eastern Lower Galilee 


M.HAREL 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


THE ARIDITY OF THE JORDAN VALLEY 


Two areas of arid climate are to be found in Palestine—one in the Negev, the 
other in the Jordan Valley, and in both the climate is very arid indeed. The average 
annual rainfall in the Far Negev amounts to less than 100 mm., decreasing to 
less than 50 mm. in its southern part; it is less than 100 mm. in the whole of the 
Dead Sea region, decreasing to less than 50 mm. in its southern basin." 

Nevertheless, the two types of desert differ in origin. The Negev is part of the 
planetary horse-latitude deserts, while the aridity of the Jordan Valley is caused 
by the orographic lee-effect of the mountains of Western Palestine (altitude up 
to 900-1000 m.), immediately to the west of the Jordan Valley. The bottom of 
the Jordan Valley descends from c. 200 m. below sea-level at Lake Tiberias to 
c. 400 m. below sea-level at the Dead Sea. The horizontal distance between the 
orographic axis of the Judean Mountains and the Jordan River, the centre of the 
rift valley, is about 27 km. The sharp descent of the air into the Jordan Valley 
brings about pronounced effects of aridity here by adiabatic drying of the air. 

A closer scrutiny of the rainfall map shows that the rainfall on the eastern 
slopes of the highlands of Western Palestine, in the Judean Desert and in 


parallel areas to the north of it, does not decrease regularly from north to | 
south parallel to the decreasing altitude of the Jordan Valley. There is one 


area—eastern Lower Galilee—where the outline of the rainfall curves clearly 
indicates a slightly moister climate than is found in this longitude south and 
north of it. This pattern, which brings rainfall amounts of 400-500 mm. per 
annum to Lake Tiberias and the land west of it and moves the 500 mm. rainfall 


line further east here than anywhere to the south of Lake Tiberias, requires 
special attention (Fig. 1). 


* J. Katsnelson: The Distribution of Rainfall in Palestine (Israel Meteorological Service, Ser. 
E, No. 5). Tel Aviv, 1956 (Hebrew). * The higher rainfall of the Lower 
Galilean section of the Jordan Valley finds a perfect illustration in the longitudinal rainfall section 
published recently by N. Rosenan in: Aslas of Israel. Jerusalem, 1957, sheet IV/2, Fig. 5 (Hebrew). 
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Fig. 1. Average an- 
nual rainfall; for sec- 
tions A-F, cf. p. 258. 
(According to Israel 
Meteorological Ser- 

vice: Climatological 

Normals, 1. Ser. A, 

No. 3. Jerusalem, 
1952.) 
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258 M. HAREL 
ALTITUDE OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ARIDITY This tab 
OF THEIR EASTERN SLOPES difference « 
A comparison of the altitude of the Western Highlands immediately west of (A) runni 
the Jordan Valley with the gradient leading down into the valley brings out Lower Ga 
an interesting relationship. The following data are arranged in a sequence decrease 
leading from south to north. The southernmost latitudinal section running the Dead | 
through Hebron is located north of the desert region of the Negev. The tab 
(A) Hebron—Dead Sea. Here the mountains rise to about 1000 m. and ap- the decisi 
proach the Dead Sea (level —394 m.) to a distance of 27 km. location, t 
(B) Ramallah—N of Jericho. Ba‘al Hazor, the highest mountain in northern _ higher rec 
Judea, rises to 1016 m., whereas the bottom of the Jordan Valley is 350m. Solomon’: 
below sea-level at a distance of 24 km. latitude t 
(C) Mount Kabir—Fari‘a Valley. Mount Kabir, E of Nablus, rises to 767 m.,| | Anothe 
whereas the Jordan Valley at the same latitude is 325 m. below sea-level namely tl 
at a distance of 17 km. | Judea the 
(D) Ras Jadir—S of the Beth-Shan Plain. Ras Jadir, east of Tubas, reaches 750m. a 
712 m. The Jordan Valley east of it is —300 m. at a distance of 14 km. parallel t 
(E) Kokhav ha-Yarden—Neve Ur. Kokhav ha-Yarden (Kaukab el-Hawa) on _ consist 0 
the basalt plateau of eastern Lower Galilee reaches 312 m. in height and is __ above-m« 
but 4 km. from the Jordan Valley, which is here 250 m. below sea-level. valleys it 
(F) Mount Arbel—Lake Tiberias. Mount Arbel, NW of Tiberias, reaches | and moi 
181 m. and is only 2 km. from Lake Tiberias (level -212 m.). over pa: 
In summing up we arrive at the following table of altitude, gradient and | desert o' 
decrease of rainfall: slightly 
(a) (b) > ¢ widthof | ‘ainfalll 
Z Crest of Western Bottom of Rift SE area receiv- 200 mm 
2 Highlands Valley = ing less than 
“altitude average average 400 mm. In is 
§ above annual altitude annual % This is 
(m.)  (mm.) (mm.) Az Instead 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) fault-Lis 
A 1000 500 —394 50 27 1394 52 450 20 
B 1016 600 ~-350 150 24 1366 56 450 17.5 Valley 
C 767 500 ~-325 250 17 1092 65 250 15 elevatic 
D 712 450 -300 250 14 1012 71 200 125 ing tak 
E 312 400 —250 350 4 562-135 50 3 valley- 
F 181 500 -212 450 2 393 196 50 0 ond th 
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This table clearly shows the relationship between the degree of aridity, the 
difference of altitude and the average gradient of the eastern slope. In section 
(A) running through Hebron we have a difference of 1400 m., whilst in eastern 
Lower Galilee it decreases to 400 m. (section F). Commensurate with this 
decrease we find a very much lower aridity in eastern Lower Galilee than in 
the Dead Sea area. 

The table also shows clearly that the altitude above sea-level is in our region 
the decisive factor in increasing rainfall amounts. Despite their southerly 
location, the Judean Mountains reaching to one thousand metres and slightly 
higher receive an average annual rainfall amounting locally to over 800 mm. (e.g. 
Solomon's Pools, 828 mm.), an amount surpassed only in Upper Galilee, 11/2° 
latitude to the north and reaching 1200 m. altitude. 

Another aspect of the distribution of rainfall—and climate—is clearly evident, 
namely the influence of the arrangement of the West Jordan Mountains. In 
Judea these mountains form a broad unbroken highland, never lower than the 
750 m. at which Jerusalem is located. The ridge of the Judean Mountains is 
parallel to their main axis, which is NNE-SSW. Central and northern Samaria 
consist of elongated ridges which have a direction nearly perpendicular to the 
above-mentioned general direction of the mountains. Between these ridges run 
valleys in the same direction, NW-SE, permitting an easy penetration of air— 
and moist air in winter—from the sea inland. Here, therefore, the air can cross 
over passes not higher than 500 m. In consequence we find that the eastern 
desert of Samaria narrows to about 15 km., as compared with 25 km. and even 
slightly more in the Judean Desert. There is a concurrent rise in the minimum 
rainfall amounts observed in the Jordan Valley, which are everywhere above 
200 mm., as against less than 100 mm. at the Dead Sea. 

In Lower Galilee, finally, we find entirely different geomorphological features. 
This is no longer an unbroken mountain area in a roughly N-S direction. 
Instead we find a sequence of parallel ridges and basins, divided by tectonic 
fault-lines and oriented east and west. The width of the basins is about 3 km., 
which makes it very easy for moist air from the sea to penetrate the Jordan 
Valley around Lake Tiberias. This penetration is further facilitated by the low 
elevation of the valley-divides to the east of those basins (Fig.2). In the follow- 
ing table, which is arranged from N to S, (A) indicates the altitude of the 
valley-divides above sea-level, (B) the highest elevations between the valleys 
and the adjoining portion of the Jordan Valley. 
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A B 
Beth ha-Kerem Basin 350m. 450m. 
Sakhnin Basin 250 m. 450 m. 
Beth Netofah Basin 200 m. 400 m. 
Tir'an Basin 200 m. 400 m. 


These figures demonstrate clearly the relatively slight descent the maritime air 
has to make before reaching the bottom of the rift valley, especially as inside the 
valleys the highest points are generally located considerably to the west. Both 
low relative altitude and western location of valley-divides make the gradient 
here the smoothest of any encountered so far. Hence the air in Lower Galilee 
can penetrate into the Jordan Valley without undergoing drying by subsidence 
as is the case in the more southerly districts of Palestine. In consequence we 
find that the Jordan Valley around Lake Tiberias to the east of Lower Galilee 
is the least arid of all, and can hardly be said to experience conditions of 
climatic aridity. 

Conditions in the highland rim of the East Jordan Mountains corroborate 
our conclusions. To the east of Lake Tiberias the Hauran Plateau rises to 500 m. 
Nevertheless, rainfall here amounts to about 700 mm., a value obtained to the 
south in the mountains of Gilead and Moab only above 800-900 m. altitude. 
The relatively high rainfall in the Hauran Plateau is due to the retention of 
moisture in the air, undiminished by its drying through subsidence on descend- 
ing steeply into the rift valley. In Gilead and Moab, on the other hand, the 
air is dried out during its steep descent (65-70°/,,) into the rift valley. To 
arrive at amounts of rain equal to those in the Hauran, one therefore has to 
ascend here to 800-900 m. Part of the higher rainfall in the Hauran Plateau 
is no doubt due to the increased moisture content of the maritime air which 
passes east of a low elevation without loss of humidity by drying through 
subsidence. 
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METEOROLOGY 
The Rainfall Year 1956/57* 


The 1956/57 rainfall year started later 
than usual. Although a few early erratic 
rains occurred locally (e.g. 16 mm. within 
half an hour at ‘Ein Gedi, on the Dead 
Sea shore, on 4 September), rainfall totals 
in October and November 1956 were 
deficient in most parts of the country and 
farmers were very worried. These months 
were cooler than usual, but relative hu- 
midity was also below average owing to 
a deficiency of rainy days and an excess 
of sharav days—factors wich increased 
the climatic stress on vegetation. The 
only regions where rainfall in November 
exceeded average values were in the 
south, namely the southern coastal plain 
and the northern and western Negev. 
The situation over the whole country 
was relieved early in December. After a 
sharav unusual for this month (32.5° C 
at Acre and Beersheba) beneficial rains 
started, and continued for a long period. 
The three central (and generally rainiest) 
months of the rainy season— December, 
January and February —were colder than 
average, but rainfall amounts werenormal 
and properly distributed in many parts 
of the country. In addition to gales, 
thunderstorms, hail and fog occurrences 
which may be expected any winter— 
some particularly notable phenomena 
occurred in these three months: tornado- 
like whirlwinds arrived suddenly from 
the sea and caused heavy damage in some 
coastal districts. Kfar Vitkin and the 


* Cf. IBJ, 6, 1956, pp. 257-258. 
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seashore of Ascalon were ‘struck on 8 
December, and Thalmei Eliezer on 18 
January. In January 1957 conditions of 
frost prevailed on a considerable number 
of days. Frost occurred in most regions, 
and was severe in the lowland plains of 
Jezreel, Harod-Beth Shan, and Huleh, 
and in the interior of the coastal plain. 


Temperatures dropped as low as —4°C at | 


Ramath David, Kfar Blum and Ekron. 
Near ground level temperatures were 
still lower (—7° C at Lod Airport), and 
the number of days with grass minimum 
below freezing-point amounted to twelve 
at Kfar Blum (Huleh Basin), eleven at 
Lod Airport, nine at Mt. Cana‘an, etc. Such 
days were, however, not without inter- 
ruption, as the frost occurred in three 
spells. On the higher hills snow fell on 
a few occasions in December and January, 
and was particularly heavy at the begin- 
ning of February: it lay to a depth of 
20 cm. at Sasa (Upper Galilee) and 40 
cm. in Jerusalem. This was the heaviest 
snowfall in Jerusalem since February 
1950; the weight of the snow combined 
with a gale broke branches and even 
whole trees, cut off communication lines, 
and caused other damage. Snow fell also 
at Mispeh Ramon in the central Negev 
uplands and at Daphnah in the Huleh 
area. 

Rainfall in March, April, and May 
was excessive in most places, and was 
accompanied by thunderstorms and hail. 
The excess in these spring months made 
up the deficiency in the autumn months, 
so that at most stations the 1956/57 
annual totals approached or exceeded 
average values. 
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On 29 March a strong dry easterly 
gale (shargiya) occurred in the north of 
the country and caused heavy damage, 
particularly in the Jordan Valley, where it 
destroyed light buildings, uprooted trees 
and banana plantations, dried fields and 
cut telephone and electric wires. Property 
and fishery installations on Lake Tibe- 
rias suffered especially heavy damage. 
Wind velocities reached 75-85 km/hour 


_ at ‘Ein Gev, Daphnah, Kabri, and Haifa 


Port. 

In May—usually the last and driest 
month of the rainy season—relatively 
large amounts were recorded, even some 
Negev stations reporting more than 20 
mm. In a dry month like May the average 
is reached or exceeded only once in four 
years of more. The exceptional rainfall 
amounts registered in May of this year ex- 
ceeded averages by far, thus proving their 
abundant nature. On the 23rd there were 
local thunderstorms and heavy hail— 
rare phenomena for May—in addition 
tounusually high daily rainfall amounts. 

The rainfall year ended exceptionally 
late, as heavy rains fell even in June and 
July—a very rare occurrence. In June 
there were heavy rains, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, not only in the 
north but even in the central Negev 
(Mashavei Sadeh: 32 mm. in % hour), 
and in the ‘Aravah (‘Ein Yahav: 26 mm., 
with hail). Much water flowed in the 
Beersheba Valley and in the Mishash and 
upper Zin valleys which drain the Negev 
hills. Even in July, the middle of sum- 
mer, some places, particularly in the 
north, received unusual rainfalls (Ma‘o- 
nah: 10 mm.; Acre: 6.5 mm.). 

To sum up the 1956/57 rainfall year, 
we may say that the annual rainfall ex- 


pressed as a percentage of the 1921-1950 
average ranged from 80-100 in the 
northern coastal region and the ‘Emeq 
Jezreel, to 140-160 in the Negev. The 
minimum percentage in the regions men- 
tioned first was due to a deficiency in 
November, January and February. The 
maximum in the latter occurred because 
there rainfall exceeded the average of 
each month of the season, with the 
exception of October. 


Rainfall 1956/57 


Station 
| Amount ie of annual 
Coastal Plain, N to S$ 
Nahariyah 556 87 
Haifa, Mt. Carmel 581 88 
Nathanyah 602 116 
Tel Aviv, ha-Qiryah 560 105 
Beer Tuvyah 530 113 
Mountain Region 
Safed, Mt. Cana‘an 757 104 
Affulah 422 83 
Jerusalem, Prophets’ 
Street 728 134 
Jordan Valley 
Daphnah 570 100 
Tiberias 469 106 
Tirath Zvi 283 98 
Negev 
Urim 304 145 
Beersheba 293 146 
Mashavei Sadeh 170 162 
Elath 14 4% 


(Communicated by J. Katsnelson, 
Israel Meteorological Service) 


ARCHAEOLOGY: EXCAVATIONS 
Alumoth 
The third season of excavation at Khir- 
bet Sheikh ‘Ali (cf. JEJ, 5, 1955, p. 271), 
was undertaken in May 1957 by the De- 
PARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES. Work contin- 
ued in the two lower (Neolithic) strata; 
in the lower of the two, which contained 
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no pottery at all, two rooms were cleared, 
and a burial was found under the floor of 
each. The skeletons lay in a contracted 
position, and the skulls had been severed; 
both the absence of pottery and the de- 
capitated skeletons recall similar finds in 
stratum X at Jericho. 

(Communicated by M.W. Prausnitz) 


‘Ein Gedi 
The archaeological survey of the site was 
continued in April-May 1957 by a joint 
expedition of the DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQ- 
UITIES, the HEBREW UNIVERSITY and the 
ISRAEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY. In the course 
of its work the expedition examined a 
building already noted by Dr. Y. Aharoni, 
circa 150 m. north of the ‘Ein Gedi spring. 
The building measures approximately 
30X20 m. and consists of three rooms of 
unequal size around a courtyard. The walls 
have two stone-faces filled with mixed 
pebbles and clay, and are 0.6-0.7 m. 
thick. Inside the court was a round struc- 
ture, 4.5m. in diameter, with a square 
hole in the middle. Its walls were 
strengthened with stone slabs. One of 
the rooms was cleared over an area of 
7.5sq.m. At a depth of 0.5 m. Chalco- 
lithic pottery began to appear, and the 
floor was reached 0.6 m. below the sur- 
face. The foundations of the wall descend 
another 0.1-0.15 m. below the floor, 
which is made of beaten lime. Chalcolithic 
pottery, flint flakes, bones, and shells were 
found in and above the burnt layer on 
the floor. The pottery is very similar to 
that of other Chalcolithic sites in the 
Beersheba region, and the number of 
sherds is relatively large. In a small area 
were found fragments of four cornets, 
of at least three windowed incense stands, 


of bowls and hole-mouth jars. Most of 
the sherds were painted brownish-red, 
Among the bones were those of an early 
race of goats, and a deer horn. 
(Communicated by J. Naveb) 


Tell Gath 


From mid-May to mid-August 1957 the 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES Continued its 
excavation on this site (cf. IEJ, 6, 1956, 
pp. 258-259), under the direction of Mr. 
S. Yeivin. On the top of the tell Mr. S. 
Gutman uncovered a large number of silos 
of the Persian period, some 1.5-2 m. 
deep, and placed close together. Be- 
tween and below the silos Israelite levels 
were uncovered, which contained walls 
of rubble, sun-dried and burnt bricks, clay 
ovens and ‘clay-heaters’ associated with 
them. The pottery is typical of the period 
of the Judean monarchy, as are several 
jar handles stamped with /amelekh and the 
winged disk; the excavators also found 
heads and torsos of female figurines of 
the Pillar Astarte type. At the foot of the 
tell, Mr. S. Levy investigated two Early 
Bronze II levels. In the upper level he 
found houses of sun-dried mud-bricks, 
with an oven or hearth in the centre paved 
with small pebbles. In the lower level the 
rectangular houses were well built and 
plastered with reddish clay. The bricks, of 
different sizes from level to level, were 
laid in alternate courses of headers and 
stretchers. The doorsteps between rooms 
or from rooms to the outside were paved 
either with a threshold stone or with peb- 
bles. Five floor subdivisions were distin- 
guished within this level, two based on 
hard-packed earth and three on pebbles; 
traces of fire appeared between each pair of 
floors. A cobbled street which ran between 
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the houses of this level was later enclosed 
and incorporated into the courtyard of a 
large house. The room found last year 
with the circular raised platform (for cult 
purposes?) was further investigated and 
later alterations established. The leg bone 
of a hippopotamus found here together 
with an EB II bowl must have been 
brought as an offering. The finds included 
ledge-handled hole-mouth jars, jugs of the 
Abydos type, cornets, small animal figur- 
ines in clay, and tools made of flint and 
bone. The EB I storage room discovered 
last year contained a large quantity of 
charred wheat and barley, which is now 
being examined botanically. 
(Communicated by the Department of Antiquities) 


Tell Qasile 


In May 1957 Mr. J. Kaplan, on behalf 
of the Archaeological Department of the 
MUNICIPALITY OF TEL AVIV, excavated two 
tomb complexes near this site (cf. IEJ, 1, 
"950-1, pp. 61, 125, 194). One has a 
square court with loculi(2x0.85x0.95 m.) 
in three of its walls; the other a rectan- 
gular shaft with a loculus in one of the 
short sides. Both contained human re- 
mains with cosmetic objects at their feet, 
datable to the first half of the first cen- 
tury B.c. The finds included an amphoroid 
vessel of blue-yellow glass. Cattle and 
sheep bones were found on top of a later 
burial (a female of the fourth century A.D.), 
which attests a continuation of the an- 
cient Jewish custom of burying the first- 
born of an animal. 

(Communicated by J. Kaplan) 


Nirim (Hurvath Ma'on) 
In February 1957, the mosaic floor of 
an ancient synagogue was accidentally 


discovered near the settlement of Nirim 
(on the border of the Gaza strip), and the 
remains were subsequently cleared by 
Mr. S. Levy on behalf of the DEPARTMENT 
OF ANTIQUITIES. They included a nave 
paved with coloured mosaics, two aisles 
paved with polished limestone slabs, a 
sunk area in front of the Ark of the Law 
and an exterior apse with the founda- 
tions of the ark in front of it. The mo- 
saic of the nave (9x5 m.) is divided into 
medallions by winding vine branches, 
which issue from an amphora flanked by 
peacocks. The medallions enclose re- 
presentations of beasts, birds, trees, vases, 
and baskets of various shapes filled with 
fruit. Of particular interest and charm are 
the images of elephants, bulls, a caged 
bird, a hen laying an egg, palm-trees 
flanked by doves, etc. In front of the 
ark there is a representation of a menorah 
(seven-branched candlestick), with ethrogs, 
a lulav and a shofar; it is flanked by two 
lions. Above the menorah is an Aramaic 
inscription, not yet fully deciphered. A 
number of carved ivory inlays found in 
the apse probably belonged to the ark 
itself. A small pit in the corner of the 
apse once contained the community chest; 
it was found open. Most of the scattered 
coins belonged to Justinian I (527-565) 
and one (of 580/1) to Tiberius II. 
About twenty tiny bronze and silver rolls 
inscribed with Hebrew letters, probably 
amulets, were found; they are being in- 
vestigated. The style of the mosaic recalls 
the mosaic found in a Byzantine church 
in Wadi Shellal (south of Gaza) in 1917, 
dated to the year A. D. 561/2, which is 
now in the Australian War Memorial 
at Canberra. 


(Communicated by the Department of Antiquities) 
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CONGRESSES 

The SECOND WORLD CONGRESS OF JEWISH 
Stupies, sponsored by the Hebrew Uni- 
versity and the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, was held at the new University 
buildings from 28 July to 4 August 1957. 
It was attended by about 150 foreign 
scholars and more than 500 local parti- 
cipants. The Congress was organized in 
ten sections, which included such sub- 
jects as the Bible, Hebrew Language, 
History of the Jewish People, Archaeo- 
logy and Palestinography. The exhibi- 
tions arranged in this connection included 
one of finds and photographs from the 
Hazor, Caesarea, Masada and Beth She‘a- 
rim excavations (at the Institute of 
Jewish Studies), one showing the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, another of Jewish Coins and 
a Hebrew illuminated manuscript at the 
Bezalel Museum, one of Religion and 
Cult in Ancient Israel at the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, and one of Rare 
Books and MSS. at the Schocken Library. 

The lectures in the Plenary Sessions 
included an address by President I. Ben- 
Zvi on Research on the Jewish Communities 
of the Near and Middle East, and lectures 
by A. Dupont-SomMeER on L’arriére-plan 
historique des écrits de Qumran, N. GLUECK 
on Five Years of Archaeological Exploration 
in the Negev, E.A. SpeiseR on Biblical 
Historiosophy in the Setting of the Ancient 
Near East (cf. supra, pp. 201-216), B. 
Mazar on The Traditions Relating to the 
Wanderings in the Desert and to the Conquest 
of Canaan in the Light of Historical and Ar- 
chaeological Discoveries, G. RYCKMANS on 
Découverte d'inscriptions sabéennes judaisantes 
en Arabie centrale, and S.D. GoiTein on 
The Cairo Genizah Research Project. 

Among the lectures in the BiBLE sec- 


tion the following referred to matters 
within the scope of this Journal: 1.L. 
SEELIGMANN : Modern Biblical Research and 
Israeli Scholarship ; F.M.TH. BOEHL: Der 
Mythus von Adapa; S. LOEWENSTAMM: 
Traces of the Ugarithic Myth in the Bible ; 
R.Gorpis: The Antiquity of the Massorah 
in the Light of Rabbinic Sources and the Dead 
Sea Discoveries; R. Diez Macuo: A Copy 
of the Complete ‘Palestinian Targum’ in the 
Vatican Library; H.L.GinsBerG : Problems 
in First Hosea; W. ZiMMERLI: ‘Israel’ im 
Buche Ezechiel ; M. H. SeGat: Israel and 
the Land of Israel; E. AUERBACH: The 
Towns of the Levites and the Towns of the 
Priests; M. Haran: The Cities of the Le- 
vites : Utopia and Historical Reality; J. Liver: 
The Value of the Biblical Genealogical Lists 
as Historical Sources, and their Limitations. 

In the HisTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
section, A. MALAMAT read a paper on The 
Kingdom of David in Relation to the Neigh- 
bouring States of the Ancient East; B. Ka- 
NAEL on The Beginnings of the Maccabean 
Monarchy ; V. A. TCHERIKOWER on Judaic 
Papyrology; A.FuKs on The Jewish Revolt 
at the time of the Emperor Trajan, G. Wi- 
DENGREN on The Status of the Jews in the 
Sassanian Empire, and J. F. Baer on The 
Problem of the Historical and Ideological 
Foundations of Jewish Eschatology during the 
Period of the Second Temple and the Tal- 
mudic Era. 

The section on ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
PALESTINOGRAPHY devoted its meetings 


to four main subjects. The first wasa - 


symposium on ancient Jewish art, in 
which papers were read and discussed 
by the following: E.R. GooDENOUGH: 
The Paintings of the Dura Synagogue: Meth- 
od and Application; D.STERN: L‘Orphée dela 
synagogue de Dura-Europos; N. AviGAD: 
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Figurative Art among the Jews in the 
Light of the Beth She'arim Discoveries; 
M. Avi-YONAH : Jewish Art in Byzantine 
Miniatures. A second group of the lec- 
tures centred round the relations between 
ancient Israel and the surrounding coun- 
tries of the ancient Near East. M. DOTHAN 
read a paper on Bamoth and their Place in 
the Cult of the Hyksos Period; RuTH Ami- 
RAN On Hittite Influences on the Late Bronze 
Culture of Palestine; TRuDE DOTHAN on 
Philistine Civilization in the Light of Ar- 
chaeological Finds in Palestine and Egypt; 
J. Lerpovitcu on La civilisation des Ast- 
atiques en Egypte ; and R. D. BARNETT on 
The Siege of Lachish. The third subject 
dealt with the historical geography of 
Israel. R. NorTH read a paper on 
Apheq(a) and ‘Azeqa’; B. S. J. IssERLIN 
on Ancient Hebrew Place Names as a Source 
for the Study of Hebrew Origins ; J. BRASLAV! 
on Palestine in the 18th Century; J. Ex.TzuR 
on The Borders of the Pre-Israelite Kingdom of 
Jerusalem in the Bible and Parallel Sources ; 
Z.Kattat on The Town Lists of Judah 
and Benjamin according to Josh. xv and xviit. 
The fourth subject of the section were the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Y. YADIN read a paper 
on The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews ; J. VAN DER PLoEG on L’idée 
de la guerre sainte dans la Régle de la Guerre 
de Qumran ; J. Licxt on The Problem of the 
Composition of the Manual of Discipline ; 
J. M. Grintz on The ‘War Scroll’, and 
K. H. Rencstorr on Die Gemeindeorgant- 
sation nach den Texten vom Toten Meer. 

At the closing session a Council was 
elected and a series of resolutions passed 
concerning the next Congress (to be 
held in four years’ time); a series of 
projects planned for the future was also 
approved. 


The THIRTEENTH CONVENTION of the 
IsRAEL EXPLORATION SOciETY was held 
in Haifa on 13-15 October 1957. It 
was opened by the chairman of the First 
Session, Mr. Y. Dori, President of the 
Israel Institute of Technology, who re- 
called the victims of the attack on mem- 
bers of the previous Convention at 
Ramath Rahel. After the opening ad- 
dress by H.E. President I. Ben-Zvi and 
greetings from Dr. N. Goldmann, Presi- 
dent of the World Zionist Organization, 
Mr. Z. Aranne, the Minister of Education 
and Culture, and Mr. A. Hushi, the Mayor 
of Haifa, the opening lecture was given by 
Prof. B. MAzar on The Exploration of Sinai 
(cf. supra, pp. 124-125). On the second 
day of the Convention a series of reports 
on excavations and surveys was presented: 
Mr. S. Yeivin, Director of Antiquities, 
spoke on The Excavations of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities—a total of 32 during 
the current year. The most important 
were those at Gath (see pp. 264-265) 
and Nirim (see p. 265). Several surveys, 
e.g. at ‘Ein Gedi (see p. 264) and in 
Sinai, were also mentioned. Prof. M. 
STEKELIS reported on his work at Kabbara 
and in the Oren Valley (cf. supra, p. 125), 
M. DotuHan on Meser (cf. supra, pp. 217- 
228), Dr. ¥Y. YaDIn on Hazor (cf. supra, 
pp. 118-123), J. PERRoT on Beersheba and 
‘Eynan (cf. supra, pp. 125-127), and Prof. 
J.Prawer on The Crusader Castles in North- 
ern Israel. In the Closing Session Dr. Y. 
AHARONI spoke on The Archaeological Sur- 
vey of Israel. The biennial General Meeting 
of the IsRAEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY was 
held after this lecture, with Prof.D.H.K. 
Amiran in the chair. The general and 
financial reports, submitted by Prof. B. 
Mazar and Mr. J. Aviram, were approved; 
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Messrs. M. Kol and T. Kollek were 
elected as additional members to the 
Executive Committee, and Dr. A. Biran, 
Mr. E. Danin, and Prof. J. Prawer were 
added to the Council of the Society as 
previously constituted. On the last day of 
the Convention excursions were arranged 
to various sites, including the excavations 
of Hazor, Beth She‘arim, Kabbara, the 
Oren Valley and Meser, as well as Acre, 
Athlith, and Montfort. The exhibitions 
held at the Haifa Municipal Museum in 
connection with the Convention included 
finds from Beth She‘arim and Hazor, and 
prehistoric finds on the Carmel. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Prof. N. Rotenstreich has been elected 
Dean of the Faculty of Humanities of 
the Hebrew University for 1957-59. 


Prof. Levi della Vida, Rome, has been 
elected Honorary Fellow of the School 
of Oriental Studies of the University. 
The Fellowship was conferred on him 
by the President of the University, Prof. 
B. Mazar, at a special meeting in Rome. 


OBITUARY | 
Prof. Isaac HEINEMANN died in Jerusalem| 
in August 1957. Prof. Heinemann wa;| 
born at Frankfurt/M. in 1876, and from | 
1919 was lecturer in Jewish Theology a 
the Breslau Rabbinical Seminary, later 
becoming Professor of Classical Philol. 
ogy at the University of Breslau. He| 
edited the Monatsschrift fiir die Geschichn 
und Wissenschaft des Judentums from 1920 
onwards, and a series of translations | 
of Judeo-Hellenistic Literature. His 
publications included studies in the mew. 
physics of Poseidonios, essays on Philo’s 
Greek and Jewish education, and on the 
theory of human destiny in Graeco-Ro- 
man antiquity. After his arrival in Israel, 
he published a series of works in Hebrew 
on the Ageadah and Jewish ethics, and 
contributed numerous articles to encyclo- 
paedias and collective works on history 
and ethics. Prof. Heinemann was dis- 
tinguished by the thoroughness and depth 
of his grasp of the whole of Judeo-Hel- 
lenistic literature, and his knowledge of 
Jewish literature, especially in ethics and 
metaphysics, was profound. 


REVIEWS 


Kadman, L.: The Coins of Aelia Capitolina 
(Corpus Nummorum Palaestinensium, I). 
Jerusalem: Israel Numismatic Society, 
1956. 191 pp., 17 Plates. 8°. IL. 12.-. 
This is the first volume of a series 
which is planned to consist of 18 vol- 
umes. Vols. I-I[X will cover the coins of 
the cities, Vols. X-XIV—the Jewish 
coinage, Vol. XV—the royal and imperial 


mints in Palestine, Vols. XVI-XVIII— 
later coins. 


Aelia Capitolina minted coins from 
the time of Hadrian until the time of 
Valerian (A.D. 253-260). The last work 
to deal extensively with these coins, the 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Palestine in 
the British Museum by G. F. Hill (hencefor- 
ward quoted as Hill), appeared in 1914. 
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The present volume begins with 75 
pages of preface and introduction includ- 
ing a chapter on the historical back- 
ground —an extensive study of the numis- 
matic material. On pp. 78-123 follows 
the Corpus of the Coins of Aelia Capito- 
lina (henceforward: Corpus), in which the 
material is arranged after an original pat- 
tern. There are fourteen parallel columns: 
number of the type in the Corpus, name of 
the emperor, short description of the ob- 
verse type and legend, followed by those of 
the reverse, variant readings, axis, mini- 
mum and maximum sizes, and weight. 
Then follows the list of all known coins 
of each type, with the inventory number 
of each coin in four major collections: 
the British Museum, the Museum of Jew- 
ish Antiquities of the Hebrew Universi- 
ty, the Kadman Collection, and the Pales- 
tine Archaeological Museum. Next follow 
coins in other collections, both public 
and private. Then comes a column 
indicating the number of specimens 
known, references to standard works and 
to sale catalogues, and lastly a column 
for remarks, noting unpublished types. 
On pp. 126-135 the coins are classified 
in a graphically clear and aesthetically 
pleasant way according to types and 
emperors. There follow the lists: legends 
of the emperors (pp. 138-141), reverse 
legends (pp. 142-143), a description of 
reverse types (pp. 146-152), a catalogue 
of 62 unpublished coins of Aelia (pp. 
154-166), denominations (p. 168), coins 
of Aelia according to museums and 
collections (pp. 170-174), references to 
earlier publications (pp. 176-178), biblio- 
gtaphy (pp. 179-180), and the index 
(pp. 182-191). The volume concludes 
with 17 plates, on which most of the 


coin types are reproduced, mainly by pho- 
tographs made directly from the coins, 
but in some cases by drawings. 

The coins of Aelia in most of the 
important public and private collections 
throughout the world, both published 
and unpublished, have been incorporated 
in this work. Every coin known to the 
author has been registered, altogether 
over 1200. This method is much prefer- 
able to that of quoting the degree of 
rarity of each coin, as is usually done. The 
author has successfully overcome the great 
difficulty of presenting the material 
clearly: his arrangement of the coin types 
in the Corpus, the list of reverse types 
(henceforward RTL)—the same reverse 
types are repeated time after time at 
Aelia—, and the several indices allow one 
to find what one wants easily. 

Mr. Kadman’s work is thus a very 
important step forward in the study of 
the coins of Aelia. Hill, for example, 
lists 76 coin types; Kadman lists 214. 
Anybody who has handled these coins 
and knows the rather poor execution of 
many of them, and their frequently bad 
state of preservation, will appreciate the 
extremely difficult task of defining, 
describing, and publishing them. It is 
because of the great importance of this 
work that we offer here some criticism. 

The majority of the inscriptions on the 
coins are rendered correctly; but it was 
perhaps unnecessary to quote all the 
variants caused by negligence on the 
part of the die-sinkers in this little pro- 
vincial town. However, once the author 
had taken this rather thankless task upon 
himself, he should have checked the 
correct rendering of the legends, and 
especially of the variants, more carefully. 
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Brackets should have been used for 
parts of the inscription which were en- 
graved on the die, but did not come out 
on the coin. Thus, for example, the 
inscription on the obverse of No. 164 
should read: [IMP CG]MES Q TRA 
DECIVS AVG instead of MES Q TRA 
DECIVS AVG alone. 

The position of the inscription on the 
coin should have been given, when this 
is of importance, as is usually done in 
numismatic publications. The author 
only mentions (and even then not 
always) which part of the inscription is 
in exergue. 

A special column gives the variant of 
axis between the obverse and the reverse. 
This is hardly necessary in coins of the 
Roman Imperial period, since both faces 
of the coins usually point in the normal 
direction, and variations in the axis are 
the exception. But once the axis is in- 
cluded, it should be presented in a 
reliable way. Sometimes the axis is 
oblique, but here it always appears 
upright, pointing either up or down 
(Corpus No. 151 = Hill No. 90). In Corpus 
No. 155 = Hill Nos. 92-94, only two 
axes are shown, though three different 
directions appear on the coins in the 
British Museum. 

The description of the types usually 
follows Hill. The reviewer has compared 
a few instances in which the description 
of details varied in the two works (such 
as Corpus Nos. 6, 18), and found that 
the correct description was in Hill's 
work. 

In a few instances, where no descrip- 
tion by Hill was available, the description 
should have been amplified. Thus, RTL 
No. 36 = Corpus No. 31 reads: “Three 


female figures, wearing stolas, standing 
to front’ (cf. F.W. Madden: Coins of the 
Jews. London, 1881, p. 256, No. 15), 
These are the three Graces. In RTL No. 
34 = Corpus Nos. 92, 108, 136 we have 
‘Male figure, standing to right, etc.’ This 
is probably Jupiter, as Kadman rightly 
remarks on p. 65 and Corpus No. 136. 

The rectifications of attributions, read- 
ings and interpretations, which are 
conveniently listed on pp. 63-67, are an 
improvement on earlier publications. 
Mr. Kadman arrives at his conclusions 
mostly on the basis of better-preserved 
specimens, and in such a list one expects 
meticulous attention to detail. Here are 
a few corrections: on p.63, No. 3 (Corpus 
No. 18) we read ‘de Saulcy and Madden 
ascribe this coin to Marcus Aurelius’, 
whereas de Saulcy, as quoted by Madden, 
queries this..In No. 4 (Corpus No. 30), 
Kadman rightly corrects the attribution 
to Elagabalus; in reality it was issued 
by Antoninus Pius, but this had already 
been stated by Madden and previous 
authorities. On p. 64, No. 6 (Corpus 
No. 50) the identification of the reverse 
types by de Saulcy amd Madden is 
rectified, but the correct identification 
had already been propounded by Hill 
(Hill No. 36). 

The long discussion on pp. 65-67 
concerning a coin of Elagabalus (Corpus 
No. 151) entitled ‘the most controversial 
coin’ could be much shortened, since 
the author arrives at the conclusion 
proposed as likely by Hill (Hi//, p. xliii, 
Corpus No. 90). Incidentally, this is reverse 
type No. 58, not 57, as appears in the 
Corpus. 

Where Hill qualifies an attribution 
(Hill Nos. 66-71), or details of descrip- 
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tion (e.g. Hill Nos. 38, 65) with a 
question mark, it would be desirable to 
indicate this; the question mark has been 
dispensed with in this book, possibly 
on the grounds that it is no longer 
necessary where the author has a better 
executed or preserved coin, ot on other 
grounds. We should like to be sure that 
the omission is not just due to careless- 
ness on the part of the proofreader. 
Likewise, since the detailed descriptions 
of unpublished coins (pp. 153-166) are 
usually adapted or copied from Hil/, one 
sometimes wonders whether all the 
details described really are visible on 
the coins in question: some of the latter 
are, it seems, badly preserved. 

In one case, Hill’s description could 
have been improved upon: on about one 
in every six of the unpublished types 
(which are, as already mentioned, de- 
scribed in minute detail), we read each 
time ‘Tyche... right foot raised on un- 
certain object’. This description also 
appears in the RTL in types 2-5, 7, and 
11-15. Should one not rather try to 
identify this uncertain object, which ap- 
pears on 44 coin types in all? It is per- 
haps a globe or a helmet. 

On pp. 122-3 there is a list of eight 
coins excluded from the Corpus. The first 
two are excluded on the grounds that no 
existing specimens are known. However, 
it seems that of Corpus Nos. 14, 49, and 
109 no specimens are known either. The 
fifth is a coin of Elagabalus (pp. 70-71) 
wrongly attributed to Uranius Antoninus: 
it should be placed in the Corpus amongst 
the coins of Elagabalus. The additional 
reason for this attribution, as quoted by 
Kadman, is that the reverse types of the 
coins of Uranius Antoninus show the 


sacred stone of Elagabal within its temple 
at Emesa, but not on a quadriga, as here. 
This is not correct (cf. K. Regling: Die 
antiken Minzen. Berlin, 1922, p. 114). 

The reviewer would suggest that in the 
column of remarks in the Corpus, refer- 
ences to the relevant pages in the intro- 
duction should be made. The section on 
coins of Aelia according to types and 
emperors on pp. 126-135 could be much 
condensed and would thereby gain in lucid- 
ity. It could be supplemented by a detailed 
index of main and subsidiary coin types 
(i. e. emblems) arranged alphabetically, 
in the manner usually found in catalogues 
and corpora. 

It should also be indicated which spec- 
imen of a coin type is reproduced on the 
plates, and from which specimen the main 
legend is quoted. 

In several cases one would have pre- 
ferred to classify several coin types, such 
as Corpus Nos. 162-165 or 146-149, as 
a single type with variations. These con- 
siderations concern the scholar very little, 
but collectors and dealers might ponder 
(when classifying a coin as belonging to 
an extremely rare type) whether that type 
really is rare, or whether it is a variation 
of one more frequently found. 

The reliability of facts quoted is cer- 
tainly essential, whenever an author pro- 
poses original views. On p. 24 we read: 
‘Avi-Yonah, like almost all historians 
and numismatic scholars, erroneously 
assumes that the Emperor Commodus 
must have shown special favour to Aelia, 
for the city was called ‘‘Commodiana”’ 
during his reign and after’. Kadman adds 
‘Today we know from the evidence of 
the coins that it was not in the reign of 
Commodus that Aelia received the title 
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Commodiana, but about ten years after 
his death’. This is a rather unusual sug- 
gestion. It is most unlikely that anyone 
but Commodus would name the place 
‘Commodiana’, whether or not coins 
bearing this title were issued during his 
reign. As has been suggested by R. A.G. 
Carson (Spink’s Numismatic Circular, 64, 
1956, p. 481) coins bearing this title and 
issued under Commodus may very well 
come to light, since only coins from the 
early part of his reign are represented in 
the Corpus. It is quite possible that Aelia 
was only renamed Commodiana in the 
later part of the rule of Commodus, and 
that it took some time before this title 
appeared on the coins of his successors, 
owing to their antagonism towards this 
emperor. 

On p. 34 we read that the new title 
Commodiana Pia Felix appears for the 
first time on coins of Geta with the 
obverse legend P SEP GETA CAESAR 
AVG. Geta received the title Augustus 
late in A. D. 209. However, the title 
Commodiana already appears on a coin 
of Geta bearing the title of Caesar only 
(Corpus No. 95), if the complete inscrip- 
tion is here correctly rendered. Geta be- 
came Caesar in A.D. 198. 

No coins of Severus bearing the title 
Commodiana appear in Kadman’s Corpus. 
Madden (op. cét., p. 263) quotes a coin of 
this ruler with the inscription COL AEL 
CAP COMM on the reverse. This coin 


is quoted by Kadman (Corpus No. 85), bu 
he omits the last word COMM. 

A historical inaccuracy appears on p, 
20, where we read that ‘ten legions and 
perhaps even more—more than a third 
of the entire Roman army—were con. 
centrated for the Jewish War’. However, 
apart from the legions in the area, only 
detachments of the other legions took 
part in this war. , 

The work is not free from some irrel- 
evant matter, such as the discussion 
concerning the full name of Bar Kokhba 
(p. 19). The transcription of Hebrew 
names and expressions could also be more 
satisfactory, as the expression ‘Shimon, 
Nassi Israel’ (/oc. cit.) shows. 

The number of faulty or deficient 
references is great, and there are too many 
printing errors. The bibliography could 
sometimes be more detailed and up-to- 
date, and some of the photographic 
reproductions are unsatisfactory. Al: 
though material from collections and sale 
catalogues has not been represented as 
fully as desirable, much valuable material 
has been collected and clearly arranged 
in this volume. Some shortcomings are 
inevitable in a first attempt of this kind 
and will, one hopes, be avoided in the 
subsequent volumes. All concerned with 
the study of the coinage of the Roman 
Imperial period in Palestine will be 
grateful to Mr. Kadman for his important 
contribution to the subject. 
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PLATE 37 


B: Basalt bowl on stand. 


C: Copper adzes in situ, 
found beneath the apsidal wall. 


D: Three of the five adzes. Below: side view of the bottom adze. 
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A: Genetal view of area B. 
B: Room (8), looking east. 


>: One of the rock-cut cisterns in area C, 


D: Part of the apsidal wall. 
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D: Carinated bow! from area D. 


E: Upper part of a two-handled jar with flaring tir 


B: Sherds from grey-burnished vessels. 


C: Lug and loop handles. G: Deeply incised sherds. 
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A: Deep bowl, stratum II. 
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ERRATUM 


IEJ, 7, 1957, p.76, line 20: for EQKPATOY 
read TQKPATOYE 
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Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 

The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
American Journal of Archaeology 

Bulletin of the Department of Antiquities of the State of Israel 
The Biblical Archaeologist 

Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
Bulletin of the Israel Exploration Society, 
Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society 

Bulletin of the Research Council of Israel 

Comptes-rendus de I’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
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by the Israel Exploration Society 


Israel Exploration Journal 
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Vetus Testamentum 
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Massoretic Text of the Old Testament 
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